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INTRODUCTION 


Man has always faced life with a conviction of his 
personal dignity, and the evaluation of that dignity has ac- 
counted for much of the Weltanschauung of every age. Ac- 
cording to the nature of that evaluation, at various points in 
history man has been a noble beast with a dignity of sheer 
hedonism, an earthy brute with a dignity of sheer power, or 
a thinking machine with a dignity of sheer reason. Christian- 
ity alone has raised man to the heights of his glory by 
maintaining a triple balance — the balance between God and 
man, the balance between man and man, and the balance 
among all the powers and values of the individual. 

There is a tendency today to philosophize freely about 
a variety of problems with an appeal to human dignity. The 
success of the formula depends upon the correctness of the 
philosophy behind it. It is a glory of the modern papacy that 
the Supreme Pontiffs have faced crisis after crisis with the 
proper appeal to man’s fundamental dignity, natural and 
Supernatural, and that they have solved problems — some- 
times even the most technical problems — in the light of 
true human nature. 

Evidently the concept of human dignity in its funda- 
mentals and all its ramifications is a broad field. The 
present study is an attempt to analyze mainly the concept 
of man’s natural dignity in modern papal doctrine, because 
the lesser half is important as a broad basis of appeal to 
men of good will of almost every persuasion. The dignity of 
the body is treated also from the supernatural aspect, be- 
cause marvelous as the body is scientifically and aesthetic- 
ally in its natural constitution and functioning, and psycho- 
logically in its intimate union with the soul, the natural 
dignity of the body is closely intertwined in papal doctrine 
with its supernatural dignity and destiny. 

This is not an absolute study, because the field of papal 
doctrine is immense. It is a sampling of about four thousand 
documents from Pope Leo XIII to Pope Pius XII — from 
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1878 to 1955 — and of these documents only a fraction were 
reserved for analysis. As a general rule, the specialized 
anthologies of papal teaching — andthere are excellent works 
of this type — were not used, becausea particular statement 
of a Pope is best understood in its full context. Standard 
translations were used freely; and the author is grateful for 
the wealth of papal material in such sources as The Pope 
Speaks, Catholic Documents, the Catholic Mind, and the 
numerous translations supplied by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, as well as such individual collections as 
Husslein’s Social Wellsprings, Gilson’s The Church and the 
Modern World, Wynne’s The Great Encyclical Letters of Leo 
XIII, Yzermans’ All Things in Christ and The Unwearied 
Advocate, Doheny’s and Kelly’s Papal Documents on Mary, 
Koenig’s Principles for Peace, Rankin’s The Pope Speaks, 
and two collections of the Catholic Truth Society of London— 
The Pope and the People and Selected Letters and Addresses 
of Pius XII. 

When a portion of a papal document is given in trans- 
lation, the English source is given in the respective note; 
otherwise the translation is that of the present author. 
Finally, the Acta Sanctae Sedis and the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis are considered the original sources for documents 
that they contain; and whenever possible each document is 
listed with or without the title containing the opening words 
according to its designation in the index of the Acta. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude tohis major 
professor, Fr. Alfred C. Rush, C.SS.R., for his patient and 
inspiring interest and guidance, and to Fr. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., Fr. Eugene Burke, C.S.P., Monsignor 
Joseph C. Fenton, and Fr. Edmond Benard, allof the faculty 
of Sacred Theology of the Catholic University of America, for 
their kind reading and criticism. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN: HISTORICAL APPROACH 


The two great realities of life are God and man, in- 
finite and finite; and between these two realities there exists 
an intricate relation of delicate balance. On the part of God 
there is communication on both the natural and supernatural 
planes: the gift of existence, the spiritual soul made after 
the image and likeness of God, the share in dominion over 
all creation, the life of grace bringing with it adoptive son- 
ship, the incarnation raising humanity above the stars, the 
Holy Eucharist, which is the most sacred moment of divine 
communication in this world, and finally the ultimate destiny, 
when man shall see God as He is and possess Him forever. 
On the part of manthere isa relation of absolute dependence 
and love and service.! According to the infinite goodness of 
His nature, God tends to divinize man; but if man attempts 
to divinize himself by distorting in any way the reality of 
God or by exalting the individual at the expense of the com- 
munity or the community of men at the expense of the in- 
dividual person, he destroys the delicate balance of life with 
a consequent loss of human dignity. 

St. Pius X is solemn in his condemnation of the divini- 
zation of man at the expense of God. In his first encyclical 
letter he reviews the evils of the beginning of the present 
century and detects an apostasy from God that approaches 
the ultimate apotheosis of man. 


Considering all these things, there is good reason to 
fear that this great perversity may be the foretaste and 
perhaps the beginning of those evils reserved for the 
last days, and the ‘‘sonof perdition,’’ of whom the Apos- 
tle speaks* may already be in the world. In very truth 
We cannot think otherwise in virtue of the audacity and 
wrath employed everywhere in persecuting religion, in 
combating the dogmas of faith, inthe firm determination 
of uprooting and destroying all relations between man 
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and the Divinity. Moreover, and according to the same 
Apostle this is the distinguishing mark of the Antichrist, 
with unlimited boldness man has put himself inthe place 
of God, exalting himself above all that is called God. He 
has done this in such a way that although he cannot 
utterly extinguish in himself all knowledge of God, he © 
has condemned God’s majesty and made the universe a 
temple in which he himself is to be adored. ‘‘He sits in 
the PUD of God and gives himself out as if he were 
God.”’ 

No one of sound mind can doubt the outcome of this 
contest between man and the Most High. By abusing his 
liberty, man can violate the right andthe majesty of the 
Creator of the universe, but the victory will ever be with 
God. In fact, in the very moment when man, under the 
delusion of his triumph, rises up with most audacity, 
defeat is knocking at the door. Weare assured of this in 
the Sacred Scripture by God Himself. Seemingly unmind- 
ful of His strength and greatness, He ‘‘overlooks the 
sins of men,’’4 but swiftly, after these apparent retreats, 
‘‘aroused like a mighty man that has been overcome by 
wine,’’? ‘‘he shall break the heads of his enemies,’’® 
that all may know ‘‘that God is king of all the earth,’’” 
‘‘that the Gentiles may know themselves to be but men.’’8 


Pope Leo XIII states the necessary balance in the re- 
lation between God and man in his condemnation of Free- 
masonry. ‘‘That God is the Creator of the world and its 
Provident Ruler; that the eternal law commands the natural 
order to be maintained, and forbids that it be disturbed; that 
the last end of man is a destiny far above human things and 
beyond this sojourning upon the earth: these are the sources 
and these the principles of all justice and morality.’’? ‘‘About 
the ‘rights of man,’ as they are called the multitude has 
heard enough,’’ Leo remarks with a kindofholy impatience; 
‘it is time that they should hear of the rights of God.’ 
‘‘Take away God,’’ St. Pius says in his encyclical letter on 
St. Gregory the Great, ‘‘and all respect for civil laws and 
all regard for even the most necessary institutions dis- 
appear. Take away God, and justice is spurned and that 


liberty arising from the natural law is trodden underfoot. 

Take away God, and men will destroy the very structure of 

the family, the primary and indispensable foundation of the. 
whole social structure.’’?? 

In a letter to the American Hierarchy on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic University of 
America, Pope Pius XI treats the delicate balance of the 
relation between God and man from the aspect of the proper 
concept of man in his personality: 


The profane sciences, as they are called, social and 
economic doctrine, and the good either of the individual 
or of society cannot abstract from the philosophical and 
religious principles that concern the origin, nature, and 
destiny of man. Without an understanding of God, the 
very nature of man, created to the image and likeness 
of God and redeemed by the only-begotten Son of God, 
cannot possibly be understood. For this reason, 
Christian teaching attributes value and dignity to the 
human person. Therefore Catholics, by carefully recog- 
nizing the nature of man andhis proper gifts, necessari- 
ly become the heralds and defenders of the rights and 
liberties that legitimately belong to man; and in the 
name of God they cry out against the false philosophy 
that aims at dethroning man from the height of his 
dignity and reducing him to a shameful condition of 
slavery and subjecting him to the will of an evil power, 
or cruelly isolating him from his associates in the 
human family. In the name of the same God, Catholics 
refute every social philosophy that looks upon man as 
a mere instrument in commercial competition and in 
the fierce struggle of social classes. That is why the 
Catholic University, by the fact that it is Catholic, 
accepts it aS a trust tosafeguard religiously the natural 
and the supernatural heritage of man./? 


There is an historical development of this imbalance, 
or as Pope Pius XII calls it, this ‘‘false process of thought 
and action which humanizes what is divine and divinizes 
what is human.’’ Jacques Maritain distinguishes theo- 
centric and anthropocentric humanism, and the developments 
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that we see today are various manifestations of anthropo- 
centric humanism. Concerning theocentric humanism he 
says that it ‘‘recognizes that the centre for man is God; it 
implies the christian conception of man as at once a Sinner 
and redeemed, and the christian conception of grace and 
freedom.’’!4 Anthropocentric humanism, on the other hand, 
‘‘believes that man is his own centre, and therefore the 
centre of all things. It implies a naturalistic conception of 
man and freedom.’’ Anthropocentric humanism can be 
traced in its antecedents to the spirit of the Renaissance, 
where it was foreshadowed within the limits of orthodoxy. 
Maritain describes the Renaissance setting in these words: 


As to the practical attitude of the men of the Re- 
naissance, it was at first far from any conscious rup- 
ture with Christianity. As the pessimism of the Re- 
formers unduly exaggerated the Christian concept of 
original sin, so the optimism of the Renaissance un- 
duly exaggerated an equally christian but opposite con- 
cept, that of the value of the human being who is the 
living image of God. The Renaissance sense of abound- 
ing life, that joy in the comprehension of the world and 
in freedom, the impetus towards scientific discovery, 
its creative rapture and delight in the beauty of sensible 
forms reveal an inextricable mingling of natural and 
christian sources. It was as though an ecstasy of well- 
being seized on men. They turnedto documents of pagan 
antiquity with a fever the pagans had never known: they 
believed themselves capable of grasping the very total- 
ity of their own being and of life, without any effort of 
interior renunciation. They desired joy without ascetic- 
ism: as though they wouid bring forth fruits without 
pruning the tree, without their sap being vivified by the 
Spirit whose grace and whose gifts alonecan render the 
life of man divine. Here again everything was to issue 
in the secession to anthropocentricism. ! 


The definitive shift of the center of the universe from 
God to man came with the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. It reached a logical peak in eighteenth century 
rationalism and naturalism, and gradually split into the 
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splinters ofall the ‘‘isms’’ of the present day. 7 In his analy- 


sis of this process of dissolution, Pope Leo XIII starts with 
the axiom that there is ‘‘a law of Providence, confirmed by 
history, proving that the great religious principles cannot 
be renounced without shaking at the same time the founda- 
tion of order and social prosperity.’’® Then he accuses the 
pretended Reformation of the sixteenth century of raising 
the standard of revolt and audaciously attacking the Papacy, 
with the result that it broke the unity of faith and authority 
and introduced the principle of disintegration. Leo concedes 
that the Reformers had no intention of destroying Christian- 
ity, but by rejecting transcendent authority and by defending 
the principle of private interpretation, the Reformers opened 
the way to consequences that they themselves had not fore- 
seen. The logical result was ‘‘the contemptuous and mocking 
philosophism of the eighteenth century,’’ which ridiculed the 
Scriptures and rejected all revealed truth.” ‘‘It is from 
this source that have flowed rationalism, pantheism, nat- 
uralism, and materialism — poisonous and destructive 
systems which, under different appearances, renew the 
ancient errors triumphantly refuted by the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church; so that the pride of modern times, 
by excessive confidence in its own lights, was stricken with 
blindness; and, like paganism, subsisted thenceforth on 
fancies, even concerning the attributes of the human soul 
and the immortal destinies which constitute our glorious 
heritage.’’”° Pope Leo points out that the ‘‘frightful sceptic- 
ism’’ of the day, ‘‘which chills the heart and stifles in the 
conscience every magnanimous aspiration,’’ rejects the 
whole body of principles of sacred revelation and sound 
philosophy that teach man his supreme destiny and inspire 
him ‘“‘to subject time to eternity, earth to heaven’’ by 
‘‘promising him incorruptible justice and perfect happiness 
beyond the tomb.’’?! 

Pope Pius XI summarizes the history of the develop- 
ment and decline of modern humanism in these words: 


For if the evils from which the human race suffers 
today are traced to their ultimate source, we have to 
say that all of them without doubt have come from that 
apostasy from the divine authority of the Church that 
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was brought about by the Reformers. And although this 
defection gathered great momentum in the disturbances 
of the eighteenth century when the rights of man were 
so arrogantly asserted, it is reaching its ultimate 
conclusions today. We see the faculty of human reason 
more insolently extolled; and whatever seems to exceed 
the powers of man’s understanding, or whatever is re-. 
cognized as being outside the sphere of nature, despised 
and repudiated; we see the very rights of God, sacred 
rights, disregarded in public and in private; and once 
the principle and source of all power, whichis God, has 
been rejected, it follows naturally that there is no longer 
any human power whose name or authority is considered 
sacred. Therefore, when the divine authority of the 
Church had been cast aside, in a short time the foun- 
dations of civil rule were seen to totter and fall, be- 
cause as the boldness and unreasonableness of the 
passions grew, men became accustomed to pervert with 
impunity all the laws of human society. * 


Maritain remarks that ‘‘the radical fault of anthro- 
pocentric humanism has been its anthropocentric quality, 
not its humanism.’’?> It could be said that the Church is 
thoroughly humanistic in the Christian sense. The very 
doctrine of the Church breathes a healthy humanism that 
carefully safeguards the proper relation between God and 
man. In his encyclical letter on Christian Doctrine, St. Pius 
X says: 


Christian teaching reveals God and His infinite per- 
fection with far greater clarity than is possible by the 
human faculties alone. Nor is that all. This same Christ- 
ian teaching also commands us to honor God by faith, 
which is of the mind, by hope, which is of the will, by 
love, which is of the heart; and thus the whole man is 
Subjected to the supreme Maker and Ruler ofall things. 
The truly remarkable dignity of man as the son of the 
heavenly Father, in whose image he is formed, and with 
whom he is destined to live ineternal happiness, is also 
revealed only by the doctrine of Jesus Christ. From this 
very dignity, and from man’s knowledge of it, Christ 
showed that men should love one another as brothers, 
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and should live here as becomes children of light, ‘‘Not 
in revelry and drunkenness, not in strife and 
jealousy.’”’ 4 He also bids us to place all our anxiety 
and care in the hands of God, for He will provide for 
us; He tells us to help the poor, to do good to those who 
hate us, and to prefer the eternal welfare of the soul 
to the temporal goods of this life. Without wishing to 
touch on every detail, nevertheless is it not true that the 
proud man is urged and commanded by the teaching of 
Christ to strive for humility, the source of true glory? 
‘‘Whoever, therefore humbles himself ... he is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’’*> From that same 
teaching we learn prudence of the spirit, and thereby 
avoid prudence of the flesh; we learn justice, by which 
we give to every man his due; fortitude, which prepares 
us to endure all things and with steadfast heart suffer 
all things for the sake of God and eternal happiness; 
and, last of all, temperance through which we cherish 
even poverty borne out of love for God, nay, we even 
glory in the cross itself, unmindful of its shame. In 
fine, Christian teaching not only bestows on the intellect 
the light by which it attains truth, but from it our will 
draws that ardor by which we are raised up to God and 
joined with Him in the practice of virtue.” 
Commissioned by her divine Founder Jesus Christ to 
teach this dignity to all nations, the Catholic Church has 
reared an edifice of solid civilization and culture. It isa 
recognized fact that ‘‘while the Roman Empire laid the first 
legal and cultural foundations of Europe by spreading Greco- 
Latin civilization, it is Christianity that has formed the inner 
soul of the people.’’*” Pope Benedict XV sums up the 
Church’s contribution to civilization in these words: 

It is the teaching of history that when the Church per- 
vaded with her spirit the ancient and barbarous nations 
of Europe, little by little the many and varied differences 
that divided them were diminished and their quarrels 
extinguished; in time they formed a homogeneous so- 
ciety from which sprang Christian Europe which, under 
the guidance and auspices of the Church, whilst pre- 
serving a diversity of nations, tended to a unity that 
favored its prosperity and glory. = 
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Leo XIII expresses the same thought when he asks con- 
cerning the spiritual and cultural activity of the Church: 


Now, who can deny that it is the Church that, by 
preaching the Gospel to the nations, brought the light of 
truth among barbarous and superstitious people, and 
moved them to recognize the Divine Author of things and 
to respect themselves; that, by abolishing slavery, re- 
called men to the pristine dignity of their noble nature; 
by unfurling the banner of redemption in every clime of 
the earth, by introducing or protecting the arts, by found- 
ing excellent institutions of charity which provide for 
every misery, cultivated the human race everywhere, 
raised it from its degradation and brought it to a life 
becoming the dignity and destinies of man? = 


Because ‘‘only what is Christian is truly and fully 
human,’’ and because ‘‘that which is anti-Christian ...is 
inhuman, whether it is a question of the dignity of the human 
race in general, or of the dignity, freedom and integrity of 
the individual,’’®° the modern Popes have béen particularly 
interested in stressing the dignity of man in the face of the 
progressive de-Christianization of society and depersonali- 
zation of the individual. A theological synthesis of the 
dignity of man in modern papal pronouncements must Care- 
fully guard against creating the impression that the Popes 
before our era were not concerned in their writings and 
speeches with the fact of human dignity. In the first papal 
document ever written, St. Peter appealed to Christians to 
grow in holiness because of their dignity in Christ: ‘‘You, 
however, are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people; that you may proclaim the per- 
fection of him who has called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.’’3! And Pope St. Leo the Great was a 
thorough Christian humanist in his inspirational sermons 
to the Christians of his day who were struggling in the 
morass of barbarism to form a transcendent culture. ? 

However, it is safe to say that while most of the teaching 
of the Church and the Popes concerning the dignity of man 
since the Middle Ages was more or less implicit, much of 
the doctrine of the Popes since Leo XIII has been explicit 
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because we are back to the paganism that faced St. Peter 
and St. Leo. Pope Pius XII asks pointedly, ‘‘What age has 
been, for all its technical and purely civic progress, more 
tormented than ours by spiritual emptiness and deep-felt 
interior poverty?’’*? 

Through modern papal doctrine there courses the 
dynamic appeal of a Christian humanism that is directly 
opposed to what Pope Pius XII calls a ‘‘musty liberalism,”’ 
which strives ‘‘to create, without the Church, or in oppo- 
sition to her, a unity built on lay culture and secularized 
humanism.”’ *4 

Pope Leo XIII set the tone of much of the modern papal 
doctrine in his first encyclical letter to the world.*> He 
showed the Church as the mother of nations, the patron of 
culture, and the defender of human dignity. During the long 
years of his pontificate, he was not content with a mere 
historical appraisal of the Church’s attitude tothe dignity of 
man, but in a solid body of doctrine spread through a large 
number of closely interrelated documents, he established 
man’s natural and supernatural dignity by reason of his 
personality and liberty, his social nature tending to family 
life and society at large, *© his restoration through the 
incarnation and redemption, his incorporation in the body 
of the Church, his sacredness coming from the indwelling 
of God and the intimacy of the Eucharist, his teleological 
perfection in his ultimate destiny. In many ways Leo’s 
greatest contribution to human dignity is his encyclical 
Rerum novarum,”” which his successors have called the 
Magna Charta of labor, * and which had such an impact on 
the conscience of society even outside the Church that, as 
Pius XI points out, ‘‘Catholic principles on the social question 
have as a result passed little by little into the patrimony of 
all human society.’’” 

St. Pius X was conservative in his social doctrine, but 
far from compromising. He sawno reason to develop further 
the doctrine of Leo, but a real necessity to consolidate the 
gains accomplished by his predecessor.*° The nineteen 
fundamental regulations for Popular Christian Action that he 
formulated from the social documents of Leo XIII, are a 
ringing restatement of the rights of God and man.*! In his 
address after the beatification of Pius X, Pope Pius XIl 
brought out his unmistakable interest in human dignity: 
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The humble ‘‘country priest,’’ as he liked to describe 
himself sometimes — and this without detriment to his 
name — finding himself face to face with attacks against 
the unassailable rights of human freedom and dignity or 
against the sacred rights of God and the Church, knew 
how to stand like a giant inall the majesty of his sover- 
eign authority. Then it was that his ‘‘non possumus”’ 
startled men in power and at times held them back. At 
the same time it gave strength to the weak and life to 
the timid.” 


St. Pius does not speak of human dignity in explicit terms 
so frequently as Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, but the con- 
cept of the dignity of man is the framework of much of his 
teaching. There are times when he is very explicit; for ex- 
ample, in his detailed and keenly reasoned condemnation of 
the Sillon movement in France, which he rejects in the final 
analysis because it is a perversion of man’s natural and 
supernatural dignity.* 

Pope Benedict XV was preoccupied with the tragedy of 
the First World War, which he looked upon as the last act 
in the drama of apostasy from solid religious principles.*4 
In his first encyclical letter, he reduces the catastrophe to 
four causes: the loss of the concept of solidarity among men, 
contempt for authority, class struggle in the social sphere, 
and a materialistic outlook on life.44 Andashe points out in 
his Lenten appeal in 1916, the ‘‘tremendous conflict ... 
rendering Europe asunder’’ needs to be settled by specific 
consultation, ‘‘according to the requirements of human 
dignity. 46 The idea of human dignity, not often expressed 
by Benedict but always meant, is the backgroundof his tire- 
less efforts inthe interest of peace. As far as social doctrine 
goes, he was content, like Pius X, toturn men’s minds back 
to the ‘‘truly memorable’’ encyclicals of Leo XIII and to 
urge the Bishops of the world to expound and inculcate the 
Leonine doctrine ‘‘in Catholic associations and rab ete 
in sermons and in the Catholic press.’ 

With Leo and Pius XII, Pope Pius XI helped to fh a 
solid social ethic built on the concept of the dignity of man 
as a person with a spiritual soul, with freedom safeguarded 
by the moral law and strengthened by grace, with responsi- 
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bilities to himself and to society; with specific rights, both 
individual and social; and with a solemn destiny. Pius XI 
made substantial contributions to the explicit concept of 
human dignity throughout his teaching. In particular he 
defends the sanctity of marriage and the family in his en- 
cyclical Casti connubii, he defends the Christian method of 
educating the child according to its natural and supernatural 
dignity in his encyclical Rappresentanti in terra, he defends 
the dignity of labor in his encyclical Quadragesimo anno, 
and he defends the dignity of both the individual and society 
in his encyclicals condemning the totalitarianism ofboth the 
Nazi regime in Germany and atheistic Communism in 
Russia.*8 Pope Pius XII commemorates the vital importance 
of his predecessor in the words: ‘‘Inthehistory of the Church 
the name of Pius XI will live asthe centre of a new age, the 
seal of a past no less glorious, the sign of a future that 
augurs new triumphs of the faith.’’ 4? 

The concept of human dignity, solidly established on 
the principles of St. Thomas by Leo XIII and thoroughly 
restated by Pius XI, has reached a crescendo in the doc- 
trine of Pope Pius XII. In a special way he has applied the 
concept by stressing its ethical implications times without 
number in his addresses to doctors and midwives, to lawyers 
and penologists, to industrial leaders and workingmen, to 
financiers and farmers, to hotel managers and travel agents, 
to motion picture producers and tailors; in a word, he has 
pointed out the dignity and the rights of man to every walk 
of life.°° And Pius XII has solidified his social doctrine by 
concentrating on the principle of human solidarity, which 
finds its deepest expression in his encyclicals onthe Mystic- 
al Body of Christ and the Sacred Liturgy.*! 

A theological study of the dignity of man in modern 
papal doctrine must by its nature develop the constitutive 
elements of that dignity. It may indicate the practical ap- 
plications of the dogmatic elements in moral conclusions. 
But purely technical questions, for example in the field of 
sociology, are beyond its province. This is not a sociolog- 
ical study .°? 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN: SOME CONSTITUTIVE ELEMENTS 


There is a large amount of social teaching in the docu- 
ments of the modern Popes, and this teaching is quite un- 
intelligible without a proper understanding of man in his 
inner self and in his relation to his Maker. Fr. Charles P. 
Bruehl summed up much of the existing papal doctrine and 
prophesied much of the teaching of Pope Pius XII when he 
wrote in 1939; ‘‘It is becoming increasingly clear to thinking 
men that social salvation can come only from a philosophy 
which affords a true concept of the nature of man, a right 
idea of the purpose of human existence and a proper ap- 
preciation of the place of the economic order in the total 
scheme of life.’ 

Bruehl spoke of three elements in the foundation of a 
proper social doctrine. Of these three, the first is the true 
concept of the nature of man, and the other two concern 
both the ultimate and the proximate purpose of man’s 
existence. It is evidently important to understand manin all 
his aspects and tendencies; and as Bruehl pointed out, this 
is precisely the strength of papal teaching.” Fr. Cronin 
remarks in his Catholic Social Principles: ‘‘A great portion 
of Christian social ethics could be derived from this one 
principle of man’s worth. It could be the basis of a philosophy 
of labor. The right to work at a decent wage, the right to 
fair and just treatment, and many similar rights follow from 
the dignity of man.’’~ In fact, the concept of human dignity 
has far broader applications than socio-economic con- 
clusions. For example, it forms much of the basis of the 
thorough medico-moral doctrine of our present Holy Father, 
his condemnation of hedonism in marriage, and his praise 
of sacred virginity, his philosophy of civil power and the 
nature of law. There are wholesome ramifications of human 
dignity in many of the documents of the modern papacy. 

At various points in the teaching of the Popes since 
Leo XIII, we find a comprehensive view of man, whom Pope 
Pius XII calls ‘‘spirit and dust compounded to form an image 
of the Infinite; living in time and space, yet headed towards 
a goal that lies beyond both; part of the created universe, 
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yet destined to share the glory and joy of the creator.’’> 
Pius XII summarizes the dignity of man in an address to 
representatives of the Italian Film Industry. 


Differences of age, condition and sex may call for 
different conduct and attitudes on the partof individuals 
and yet each remains always a man, with the dignity 
and the grandeur which the Creator gave him when He 
made him to His image and likeness. In man, you find 
a spiritual andimmortal soul; youfinda microcosm with 
its many and varied forms, with the wonderful order of 
all its parts;° you find thought and free choice with all 
the fullness and the breadth of the field of their activi- 
ties; you find affective life with its heights and depths; 
you find the world of the senses with its many powers, 
perceptions and sensations; you find a body formed down 
to its tiniest fibers according to a teleology which has 
not yet been fully explored. Man is lord over this mi- 
crocosm; he must freely guide himself according tothe 
laws of what is true, good and beautiful, .in so far as 
nature, his contacts with other men and divine revela- 
tion make them known to him.’ 


The Holy Father is speaking here of the natural dignity 
of man in line with his general talk to the motion picture 
producers. Right at the beginning of his pontificate, Pope 
Leo XIII wrote a letter to Cardinal Monaco La Valletta, the 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome, protesting the banning of the 
catechism from the schools of Rome.” In this letter he de- 
fends religious instruction on the score that ‘‘the teaching 
of the catechism ennobles man and raises him in his own 
estimation by leading him to respect himself and others at 
all times.’’? He points out that those who are trying to ban 
religious instruction have forgotten or do not consider the 
important lessons in human dignity learned in childhood, and 
he proceeds to show both the natural and supernatural aspects 
of this dignity and the solid ethical conclusions in the social 
sphere. 


Otherwise it should be very easy for them to under- 
stand that to teach the childthat he came from the hands 
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of God as the fruit of the love that God generously gave 
him; that the whole visible world exists for him as the 
king and lord of creation; thathe isso great and impor- 
tant that the eternal Son of God deigned to take his flesh 
to redeem him; that his brow was bathed in the blood of 
the God-Man in baptism; that his spiritual life is 
nourished with the flesh of the Lamb of God; that the 
Holy Spirit, dwelling within him as inHis living temple, 
fills him with a life anda power that are entirely divine; 
that all this is the same as to give him the most effi- 
cacious motives for preserving the glorious state of a 
child of God and for honoring this state by his virtuous 
behavior. Those who oppose the teaching of the catechism 
would understand also that they could expect everything 
great from a child who has learned from his catechism 
class that he is destined for a supreme end in the vision 
and love of God; who has learned the prudence to be on 
his guard always concerning himself, and who is 
strengthened with every kind of help to wage war with 
implacable enemies; who has been drilled in being docile 
and subject, by learning to venerate in his parents the 
image of the Father in heaven, and in the head of the 
State the authority that comes from God and has its 
reason for existence and its majesty from God; who is 
accustomed to respect in his brethren the likeness of 
God that shines in his owncountenance, andto recognize 
under the pathetic appearance of the poor the Redeemer 
Himself; who is saved early from doubts and uncertainty 
through the blessing of Catholic teaching, which has the 
title of its infallibility and authenticity in its divine 
origin, in the marvelous fact of its establishment on 
earth, and in the abundance of the wonderful and whole- 
some fruits it produces. Finally, they would understand 
that Catholic morality, fortified by the fear of punish- 
ment and the certain hope of the greatest rewards, does 
not suffer the fate of that civil ethic that would try to 
take the place of religious morality. !° 


Perhaps the broadest and most succinct statement of 
the dignity of man occurs in Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism. In the face of a politico-religious 
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system that aims at the secularization of man to free him 
from ‘‘the opium of religion’’ and the depersonalization of 
man by absorbing him into the machinery of the totalitarian 
state, Pius asserts the nobility of man asit can be gathered 
from reason and faith: 


Man has a spiritual andimmortal soul. Heis a person, 
marvelously endowed by his Creator with gifts of body 
and mind. He is a true ‘‘microcosm,’’ as the ancients 
said, with a value far surpassing that of the vast in- 
animate cosmos. God alone is his last end, in this life 
and in the next. By sanctifying grace heis raised to the 
dignity of a son of God, and incorporated into the king- 
dom of God in the Mystical Body of Christ. In conse- 
quence he has been endowed by God with many and varied 
prerogatives: the right to life, to bodily integrity, to the 
necessary means of existence; the right to tend toward 
his ultimate goal in the pathmarkedout for him by God; 
the right of association and the right to possess and use 
property. !! 


This passage lends itself readily to two maindivisions. 
In the first part the Pope speaks of the natural and super- 
natural nobility of man; in the second part he speaks of the 
prerogatives that flow as corollaries from this fundamental 
dignity. The whole passage suggests a general outline 
that can be followed in treating human dignity in the papal 
documents. Any Christian anthropology and sociology that 
claim completeness must take into consideration every 
individual element of man and his world as enumerated by 
Pius XI. The present study does not aim at fullness. Its 
plan is to concentrate especially on man’s natural dignity, 
without ruling out the supernatural (for that would be a 
distortion of papal doctrine) and to add the supernatural 
only where this is helpful in integrating the material; for 
example, in discussing the dignity of the body. The ultimate 
purpose of this study is to indicate that portion of papal 
doctrine that constitutes a broad fundamental rapprochement 
with the thought and the conscience of reasonable men even 
outside the Church. According to this purpose, the material 
will be concerned with man’s body andhis soul, his intellect 
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and his will, the image of God that he bears in his being, 
and the dominion over the visible world that flows from this 
intelligent reflection of his Creator. The practical conclu- 
sions drawn by the Popes are so abundant that they are be- 
yond an exact computation. In the present study they will be 
limited to a chapter covering three fields as typical of the 
dynamic approach of the Popes to human dignity — man in 
the socio-economic world, man as the object of medical 
practice, and man as the basis of law. The practical con- 
clusions from the dignity of the body — man and sports, and 
the fallacy of racism — will follow the nobility of the body 
immediately, because this more integral treatment is the 
approach of the Popes themselves, particularly that of Pius 
XII in his address on Sports and Gymnastics. % 


THE BODY 


In their statement of 1953 on the Dignity of Man, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States speak of the 
deification of the flesh and the perversion of the dignity of 
the body, adding: 


The Catholic Church, however, has never failed to 
accord the human body an immense measure of honor. 
She affirms that it was originally created by God; in 
One instance actually assumed by Him; inevery instance 
meant to be on earth His special temple, and destined 
eventually to rejoin the soul in His Beatific Presence. 

Whatever is uncompromising in her teaching about 
the body stems from her realism on two points: the 
body, though good, is not the highest good; and the un- 
disciplined body is notoriously bad. 14 


The human body is endowed with a natural and a super- 
natural dignity, and both are expressed in the doctrine of 
the modern Popes. Pope Pius XII gives a comprehensive 
presentation of the dignity of the body in a recent address 
on Sports and Gymnastics, which can serve moreor less as 
an outline to study this aspect of man’s nobility.!° The Pope 
says that the body in its structure and form, its members 
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and functions, its instincts and energies, is treated by various 
sciences, such as anatomy, physiology, psychology, and 
aesthetics. These sciences show progress from day to day, 
leading us from marvel to marvel. He continues on the 
dignity of the body as brought out by the various sciences: 


They show us the stupendous structure of the body 
and the harmony of even its smallest parts, the in- 
herent finality which manifests at the same time the 
rigidity of tendencies and the most extensive capacity 
for adaptation. They disclose to us centers of static 
energy alongside the dynamic impulse of motion and of 
impetus towards action. They reveal mechanisms, if they 
can be so called, of a fineness and sensitivity, but also 
of a potentiality and resistance, which are not met with 
in any of the most modern precision instruments.!© As 
regards aesthetics, artistic geniuses of all times, both 
in painting and sculpture, although they have succeeded 
superbly in approaching the model, have themselves 
recognized the inexpressible fascination of the beauty 
and vitality which nature has bestowed on the human 
body.’” 


Then the Holy Father brings out that there is far more 
than mere scientific and artistic beauty and purely natural 
dignity in the human body: 


Religious and moral thought recognizes and accepts 
all this. But it goes even further; it teaches mindfulness 
of the body’s link with its first origin, and attributes to 
it a sacred character of which the natural sciences and 
art do not, of themselves, have any idea. The King of 
the universe, in one manner or another, formed from 
the slime of the earth the marvellous work which is the 
human body, as a worthy crownof creation, and breathed 
in its face a breath of life which made of the body the 
habitation and instrument of the soul, thatis, raised the 
material to the immediate service of the spirit, and with 
that brought together and united in a synthesis, difficult 
of explanation by our minds, the spiritual and material 
worlds, not only by a purely exterior bond, but in the 
unity of human nature.’ 
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Thus raised to the honor of being the dwelling place 
of the spirit, the human body was ready to receive the 
dignity of being the very temple of God, with even more 
superior prerogatives than those which are due to an 
edifice consecrated to Him. Indeed, according to the ex- 
press words ofthe Apostle, the body belongs to the Lord, 
bodies are ‘‘members of Christ.’’!% ‘‘Doyounot know,’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘that your members are the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, who is inyou, whom youhave from God, and 
that you are not your own?...Glorify Godandbear Him 
in your body.”’ oi 


Pope Pius XII appeals strongly to this supernatural 
dignity of the body because of our incorporation in Christ 
in his address to a Congress on Work for Young Girls. He 
is discussing the nobility of the task of safeguarding working 
girls, and he says: 


On the day that Christian men and women see in their 
religion something more than a code of arbitrary laws 
subject to the changing times, and to opinion, caprice 
and fashion — when they see in it something more than 
a formal ritual, without sense or substance, — then they 
will be able to recognize, not inmeaningless words, the 
natural dignity of every human creature, without dis- 
tinction of sex and station and, more important still, 
his destiny of adopted sonship and of supernatural and 
divine life. When they can appreciate the great lessons 
of the Apostle: ‘‘Know you not that your bodies are mem- 
bers of Christ?’’*! ‘‘Know you not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit who is in you, whom you have 
from God, so that you are no longer your own...for ye 
have been bought at a great price... glorify God, there- 
fore in your body?’’22 on that day, We say, the Christian 
man and woman will cast aside egoism andthe spirit of 
the Pharisee; they will reflect that this young girl who 
goes her way all unheeding, deaf to entreaty, has a 
dignity not less than their own; they will understand that 
her heart is so fragile that it would take little to break 
it for ever, her soul so delicate that the slightest thing 
can tarnish its purity. | 
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In a word, when the day comes in which every Chris- 
tian, man and woman shall, in all sincerity, understand 
the social role of man and woman, namely, to perpetuate 
human society, to preserve and foster the life here on 
earth of the Mystical Body of Christ; to form member by 
member the eternal city of God’s elect — then, indeed, 
they will not rest content merely with giving heed to the 
young girl in danger; rather they will want to save her, 
cost what it may. ”? 


In his encyclical letter on Holy Virginity, Pope Pius XII 
says that ‘‘the sin of Adam has causeda deep disturbance in 
our corporal faculties and our passions’”’ so that they try to 
get the mastery of our senses andevenof our spirit. But we 
have grace and the sacraments to helpus keep our bodies in 
subjection. ‘‘The virtue of chastity does not mean that we are 
insensible to the urge of concupiscence, but that we subordin- 
ate it to reason and the lawof grace, by striving wholeheart- 
edly after what is noblest in human and Christian life.’’ 24 
Chastity is safeguarded by Christian modesty, ‘‘which is 
truly called the prudence of chastity.’’*? Concerning this 
virtue of modesty, the Holy Father says: ‘‘It does not like 
impure or loose talk, it shrinks from the slightest im- 
modesty, it carefully avoids suspect familiarity with persons 
of the other sex, since it brings the soul to show due rever- 
ence to the body, as being a member of Christ and the temple 
of the Holy Spirit.’’ 2° 

Modesty is the reverence of the soul for the body, but 
the virtuous life in general bespeaks the profound dignity of 
the body in the service of the soul. This is the consecration 
of our faculties that Pope Pius XI refers to in his encyclical 
letter on the Kingship of Christ. After stating that Christ 
must reign in our minds, in our wills, and in our hearts, he 
adds: “‘He must reign in our bodies, which should serve as 
instruments for the interior sanctification of our souls, or 
to use the words of the Apostle, ‘as instruments of justice 
unto God.’’’’’ Because of this dignity of the body as the 
instrument of sanctification, the bodies and relics of the 
saints are worthy of singular reverence. Pope Leo XIII 
expresses this thought at length in a document concerning 
the finding of the bodies ofthe Apostle St. James the Greater 
and of Saints Athanasius and Theodore: 
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The omnipotent God, who is wonderful in His saints, 
most wisely willed that when their souls are received 
into heaven and flooded with eternal joy, their bodies, 
interred in this world, should be given special vener- 
ation and honored with the splendor of religion. In these 
bodies there is clear evidence of the providence and 
mercy of God who permits miracles to occur through 
them to promote our advantage and at the same time the 
glory that His saints obtain on earth. For as often as 
we look upon these remains of the blessed in heaven, we 
recall the admirable galaxy of their eminent virtues that 
were an example to others during the mortal life of 
these saints, and we aredeeply inspired to imitate these 
virtues. According to St. John of Damascus, the bodies 
of the saints are never-failing springs in the Church 
from which come streams of heavenly gifts and of all 
things we need flowing out upon the Christian peoples. 28 


The statement of the Hierarchy of the United States on 
the Dignity of Man refers in passing to the nobility of the 
human body by reason of the mystery of the incarnation. 
Speaking of the Church’s attitude to the body, the Bishops 
say: ‘‘She affirms that it was originally created by God: in 
one instance actually assumed by Him....’’”? This aspect 
of the dignity of the body is indicated in an address of Pope 
Pius XII. Speaking to a group of tailors he says: 


You work immediately in the service of the human 
person, elevated by God to an incomparable dignity 
when, through His Incarnation, He became a member of 
humanity. In the most humble of your fellow creatures 
shines the image of the Son of God. As the maternal 
hands of the Blessed Virgin busied themselves to make 
Christ’s clothes — perhaps even that robe for which lots 
were cast on Calvary by the soldiers unaware of the 
Significance of their act — so it is God whom you con- 
tinue to clothe in the men of today. This is not a matter 
of pure symbolism. In one of the most solemn passages 
of the Gospel, the announcement of the last judgment, 
Christ expressly alluded to this work of charity: ‘‘Come 
take possession of the kingdom prepared for you,’’ He 
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said to His elect,‘‘for Iwas naked and you covered me.’’ 
And He added, ‘‘As long as you did it for one of these, 
the least of my brethren, you did it for me.”’ 


The Holy Father is speaking of service to the human 
person as such, but he is speaking totailors, and their spe- 
cific service is toclothe the bodies of men forever sanctified 
by the body of Jesus Christ in His incarnation. 

Christ sanctified the body not only by becoming man, He 
sanctifies the body also by means of the Holy Eucharist. As 
Leo XIII says, “‘For in the first place it puts a check on lust 
by increasing charity, according to the words of 
St. Augustine, who says, speaking of charity: ‘As it grows, 
lust diminishes; when it reaches perfection, lust is no 
more.’’’?! The Pope continues with the more direct effect 
of the Holy Eucharist on the body: ‘‘Moreover the most 
chaste flesh of Jesus keeps down the rebellion of our flesh, 
as St. Cyril of Alexandria taught, ‘For Christ abiding in us 
lulls to sleep the law of the flesh which rages in our 
members.’’’>* This strengthening influence of the Holy 
Eucharist in its relation to the sanctity of the body is brought 
out in a Eucharistic address of Pope Pius XII. He says of the 
Eucharist: 


Finally, it will be a mystery of life. Jesus said: ‘‘He 
who eats My Body and drinks My Blood shall have eter- 
nal life and I shall raise him againfrom the dead on the 
last day.’’>> After that He created the profound mystery 
of divine life which is granted tous. Men are like walking 
coffins because they have lost the divine life and have 
not been reborn; their souls are dead within them. 

But there is here entailed also a mystery of physical 
life: indirectly of temporal life because, referring to 
Christian living, dishonest habits entail the loss of 
purity, degrade the body and torture the existence of the 
sinner; directly, of eternal life, because as was promised 
by the Son of God, the chaste will be certain of glorious 
resurrection at the Day of Judgment.*4 | 


The greatest dignity of the body deriving from the Holy 
Eucharist is that this sacrament, as Leo XIII says, ‘‘is both 
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the source and pledge of blessedness and glory, and this, not 
for the soul alone, but for the body also.’’>> Speaking specifi- 
cally of the future destiny of the body, Leo remarks: ‘‘And in 
the frail and perishable body that divine Host, which is the 
immortal body of Christ, implants a principle of resur- 
rection, a seed of immortality, which one day must 
germinate. ’’5° And he appeals to both Tradition and Scrip- 
ture in proof of this ultimate immortality. ‘“That to this 
source man’s soul and body will be indebted for both these 
boons has been the constant teaching of the Church, which 
has dutifully reaffirmed the affirmation of Christ: ‘He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life; 
and I will raise him up at the last day.’ ’’3’ 

Pope Pius XII reminds us that God is not the author of 
death. ‘“That monster gained entrance into the world through 
sin, — that original sin which, while it snuffed out the super- 
natural life in man’s soul, laid heavy hand also on his body 
robbing it of that gift of immortality which God had willed 
to grant it despite the exigencies of itsnature.’’>® All those 
who are united with Christ in baptism have conquered death 
in Christ. ‘‘Yet, according to the general rule, God does not 
will to grant to the just the full effect of the victory over 
death until the end of time has come. And so it is that the 
bodies of even the just are corrupted after death, and only 
on the last day will they be joined, each to its own glorious 
soul.’’>? In his address on Sports andGymnastics, he speaks 
of the ultimate glory of the body in these words: 


It is indeed true that the present condition of the 
mortal body makes it share in the general flux of other 
living things, which run unrestrained toward decay. But 
the return to dust is not the final destiny of the human 
body, since from the mouth of God we learn that it will 
be newly called to life ~ this time immortal — when the 
wise and mysterious design of God, unfolding like chang- 
ing succession of growth in the fields, will have fulfill- 
ment on the earth. ‘‘What is sown in corruption (the 
body) rises in incorruption; what is sown in dishonor 
rises in glory; what is sown in weakness rises in power; 
what is sown inanatural body risesa spiritual body.’’40 
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Then the Pope adds words that form a kind of climax to 
the Church’s attitude to the body of man: ‘‘Revelation thus 
teaches us lofty truths concerning the human body which 
natural sciences and art of themselves are incapable of dis- 
covering, truths which confer on the body new value and a 
more elevated dignity, and thus greater motives for meriting 
respect,’’4! 

It may be well to add as a kind of appendix to the papal 
doctrine on the nobility of the body the specific problem 
concerning the origin of the human body. In his address to 
the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in 1941, Pope Pius XII 
discusses the origin of man in carefully chosen words: 


Only from a mancould there proceed another man who 
would call him father and progenitor; and the helpmate 
given by God to the first man also comes from him and 
is flesh of his flesh, formed to be his companion, who 
receives her name from the man, because she was 
derived from him. Man, endowed with a spiritual soul, 
was placed by God at the summit of the ladder of living 
beings, to be the head and lord of the animal kingdom. 
The many researches conducted in the field of pale- 
ontology or of biology and morphology have not yet fur- 
nished any positively clear andcertain evidence bearing 
on other problems respecting man’s origins. Therefore 
we can only leave to the future the answer to the question 
whether science, illuminated and guided by revelation, 
may some day be able to present secure and definite 
results with regard to so important a subject. 42 


Fr. Cyril Vollert points out three assertions of the Holy 
Father: man is notthe sonofa brute animal, the first woman 
was made from the body of the first man, and man is endowed 
with a rational, spiritual soul. With regard tothe problem of 
anthropological evolution, the Holy Father acknowledges that 
the natural sciences may some day produce certain evidence, 
but as yet there is no proof.43. 

Pius XII discusses the problem of evolution again in his 
encyclical Humani generis and states definite principles to 
guide Catholics in their attitude to the problem as it now 
stands. 
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Accordingly, the Magisterium of the Church does not 
forbid that the theory of evolution concerning the origin 
of the human body as coming from pre- existent and living 
matter -— for Catholic faith obliges us to hold that the 
human soul is immediately created by God — be investi- 
gated and discussed by experts as far as the present 
state of human sciences and sacred theology allows. 
However, this must be done so that reasons for both 
sides, that is, those favorable and those unfavorable to 
evolution, be weighed and judged with the necessary 
gravity, moderation and discretion; and let all be pre- 
pared to submit to the judgment of the Church to whom 
Christ has given the mission of interpreting authentically 
the Sacred Scriptures and of safeguarding the dogmas of 
faith. On the other hand, those gotoofar and transgress 
this liberty of discussion who act as if the origin of the 
human body from pre-existing and living matter were 
already fully demonstrated by the facts discovered up to 
now and by reasoning on them, as if there were nothing 
in the sources of divine revelation which demanded the 
greatest reserve and caution in this controversy.“ 


The encyclical allows freedom of discussion concerning 
the theory of evolution, but it demands four conditions: 1. 
The discussion must center around the body of man and not 
the soul. 2. The discussion is open to experts only. 3. The 
discussion must be reasonable and discreet. 4. The experts 
must be prepared to submit to the final judgment of the 
Church. Added to these four conditions are two warnings of 
the Holy Father: 1. The liberty of discussion is already 
transgressed by those who consider the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion as already demonstrated. 2. It is wrong to start with 
the premise that there is nothing in revelation that demands 
the greatest reserve and caution in this controversy. 


SPORTS 
The doctrine of the modern Popes concerning the dignity 
of the human body has practical conclusions, and some of 


them will be treated separately under the medical aspect of 
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the patient’s rights as a humanperson andhis obligations as 
the administrator of the body of which God holds sole owner- 
ship.45 There are two practical conclusions that can be 
treated here — the question of sports and the fallacy of 
racism or blood worship. 

In his encyclical on Motion Pictures, Pope Pius XI ex- 
presses the necessity of recreation in general, especially in 
our day, and the law of propriety that must govern it. 


Recreation in its manifold varieties has become a 
necessity of people who labor under the fatiguing condi- 
tions of. modern industry. But it must be worthy of the 
rational nature of man and therefore must be morally 
healthy. It must be elevated to the rank of a positive 
factor for good, and must seek to arouse a noble senti- 
ment. A people who, in time of repose, give themselves 
to diversions which violate decency, honor, or morality; 
to recreations which, especially to the young, constitute 
occasions for sin, are in grave danger of losing their 
greatest, even their national power.‘¢ 


As a type of recreation, sports may beconsidered from 
the viewpoint of the body and from the viewpoint of the soul. 
They have much to contribute to the welfare of the body. In 
an address on Psychotherapy, Pope Pius XII remarks in a 
passing way that medicine has learned to consider the human 
body as a mechanism of great precision.*” Andin an address 
to medical experts he compares the body to an instrument 
and the soul to an artist. The better the condition of the 
instrument, the better the artistry of the artist.48 That is why 
he states in another address that man’s body must indeed be 
the object of respect and care, and adds that he has often 
repeated this message.49 The direct contribution of sports to 
the natural development of the body is usually assumed as 
self-evident by the Popes; at times it may be touched upon 
lightly. For example in an address to members of an athletic 
association Pius XII remarks: 


We are likewise pleased, Gentlemen, to see here the 
families of many of you, and We observe with pleasure 
that, far from being detrimental to unity in the home, 
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your Athletic Association does nothing but strengthen 
it. The wholesome diversion which athletics affords 
you, even though it keeps you away from home for a 
while, makes it possible for you to return home in better 
spirits and more relaxed. Physical exercise, discipline 
of the game and persistence in effort keep soul and 
body in a state of happy harmony, and everybody knows 
that moral well being is thus greatly benefited. It is, 
moreover, an excellent way to acquire and retain self- 
control over attention and reflexes, which are so neces- 
sary in your occupation. : 


The Popes are evidently interested in physical exercise 
in as far as it contributes tothe moral good of the person or 
the group. Concerning Christian education and the cult of the 
body, Pope Pius XI says in a letter to the Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome: 


Nobody can think that this education excludes or does 
not sufficiently appreciate everything that can give to 
the body, the noble instrument of the soul, gracefulness 
and proper beauty, health and true and good strength, 
provided that these things be inthe proper way and time 
and place, provided that they avoid all those things that 
are not according to the reserve and the correctness 
which are so great an ornament and safeguard of virtue, 
and provided that they remove all incentive to vanity and 
violence. 


Pope Pius XII brings out clearly the contribution of 
sports to the general development of man in an address to 
physical educators: 


Sport, properly directed, develops character, makes 
a man courageous, a generous loser and a gracious 
victor; it refines the senses, gives us intellectual 
penetration, steels the will to endurance. It is not 
merely a physical development then. Sport, rightly 
understood, is an occupation of the whole man, and while 
perfecting the body as an instrument ofthe mind, it also 
makes the mind itself a more refined instrument for the 
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search and communication of truth and helps man to 
achieve that end to which all others must be sub- 
servient, the service and praise of his Creator. 

It is for this reason that We must rejoice to see the 
direction of the Central Sport School in the hands of 
University men. For you will insist on the one hand on 
the immense help sport can give towards a man’s per- 
fecting his faculties for the struggle of life; while your 
academic associations will put you on your guard against 
the tendency, too common, alas, nowadays, of making 
sport an end in itself — which it can never be. The 
harmony between the physical development of man on 
the one side and his intellectual and moral education on 
the other is not easy to achieve. Hence the necessity of 
your instilling into your pupils the importance of dis- 
cipline — not a mere external discipline, but the dis- 
cipline of rigorous self-control, which is as momentous 
in the realm of sport as it is in that of the intellectual 
or moral order.*? 


In his encyclical on the Condition of the Church in 
Germany, Pope Pius XI speaks of the tendency to make 
sports an end in themselves. First he says: ‘‘Indulged in 
with moderation and within limits, physical education is a 
boon for youth.’’ Then he warns: ‘‘But so much time is now 
devoted to sporting activities, that the harmonious develop- 
ment of body and mind is disregarded, that duties to one’s 
family, and the observation of the Lord’s Day are 
neglected.’’>3 He asks the youth of Germany not to exercise 
the body at the expense of the immortal soul, and he tells 
them that the highest achievement of life is the gaining of 
the crown in the stadium of eternal life.>4 

Pope Pius XII neatly sums up the Church’s attitude to 
physical culture in these words: 


The Church, without any doubt whatever, approves of 
physical culture, if it be in the proper proportion. It 
will be in such proportion when it does not lead to a 
worship of the body, when it is useful to strengthen the 
body and not to dissipate its energies, when it serves 
also as a recreation for the spirit and is not a cause of 
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spiritual weakness and crudeness, when it supplies new 
incitements for study and for professional work and does 
not conduce to their abandonment or neglect or to dis- 
turbance of the peace that should reign inthe sanctuary 
of the home.» 


There are two documents on sports and physical culture 
that deserve special attention. The one is bySt. Pius X, and 
the other by Pope Pius XII.°© Both are addresses to athletic 
groups, and both show a deep interest in youth and human 
dignity. And these two documents serve to illustrate the 
difference of approach of Pius X and Pius XII: the one emi- 
nently other-worldly in his approach, yet delicately sym- 
pathetic; the other completely philosophical, yet utterly 
practical and understanding. Pope Pius X begins by express- 
ing unfeigned pleasure at meeting a group of young men, ‘‘who 
represent the age of noble sentiments, of generous acts, and 
of splendid victories.’’*’ After all, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
who is used to living with the angels, takes particular delight 
in youth. And so he asks the young men to consider him not 
only as a father but as a brother and a friend. Then he adds: 


With these sentiments, I not only approve all your ac- 
tivities in Catholic Action, but I admire and from my 
heart I bless all your sports and pastimes — the gym- 
nastics, the cycling, the mountain climbing, the sailing, 
the hikes, the foot races, the competition, the meetings, 
and the entertainment that absorb your interest, because 
the material exercises of the body have a wonderful in- 
fluence on the exercises of the spirit; because these a- 
musements by demanding exertion keep you from idle- 
ness, which is the father of vices; and finally because the 
friendly competition will be a model of emulation for you 
in the exercise of virtue.>® 


Shortly below, with the sympathy of a saint who has a 
distaste for burdening others, the Pope remarks: 


Never fear that by these counsels the Church wants 
to impose heavy sacrifices on you or deprive you of 
legitimate diversions. She only wants to make your age 
really valuable, because it is the age of wonderful hope 
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and holy enthusiasm. In this way, when the autumn of 
your life comes, you will be able to gather freely of 
those fruits of which the springtime was full of blos- 
soms.”” 


Then the Pope suggests two attitudes in sports — the 
fear of the Lord and piety; and the reason he gives is that 
‘‘my heart bleeds to see so many young men who, having 
forgotten that they are Christians, have beclouded in them- 
selves the dignity of man.’ He admits that not everybody 
is convinced that human dignity has sunk to the depths, and 
that there are those who will appeal as proof to the natural 
virtues. St. Pius counters with a question: 


Where is the reasonable obedience, the respect for 
authority, the exact and independent justice, the dis- 
interested patriotism, the properly appreciated liberty, 
and, with these principles placed in our hearts by God, 
where is the fundamental principle of not doing to others 
what we do not want others to do to us?®! 


He continues by stating that without a solid foundation of 
religion, simple natural morality will also vanish. Then be- 
fore closing his address, he asks the young men to render 
living the faith they received in baptism; and if they do, he 
assures them that even those who would seem to mock would 
secretly admire their virtue.° 

The fundamental document on sports in modern papal 
teaching is Pope Pius XII’s Address to the Italian Congress 
on the Pedagogic and Hygienic Problems of Sports and Gym- 
nastics, Nov. 8, 1952.°> He distinguishes four ends of sports 
and gymnastics. The immediate end is the development and 
strengthening of the body. The more remote end is that the 
soul may use the body thus strengthened and matured in the 
development of the interior and exterior life of the person. 
The more profound end of sports and gymnastics is their 
contribution to the perfection of human personality. Finally, 
the supreme end is the end common to all forms of human 
activity — to bring man closer to God.®4 In papal doctrine 
this is a very important attitude to all human activity. 

After a thorough explanation of the natural and super- 
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natural dignity of the body, the Holy Father states definite 
principles for sports and gymnastics. He affirms as the 
first principle: ‘‘Sound doctrine teaches respect for the 
body, but not an esteem that is more than just. The maxim 
is: care of the body, strengthen the body, yes; cult of the 
body, divinization of the body, no....’’® He states the 
second principle by calling attention to the fact that there is 
a law in the members of man warring against the law of the 
mind;®* and that sports and gymnastics must reckon with 
this instinct, because they can either help to restrain it or 
reawaken it by violent force or sensual allurements. He 
warns against a certain nudism in sports and gymnastics, 
in rhythm and dance, which is neither necessary nor proper. 
On this point he quotes with approval the remark: ‘‘What is 
of interest to the masses in this field is not the beauty of 
the nude but the nudity of the beauty.’’®” 

The third principle stated by the Pope is that sports 
and gymnastics must be subservient to the good of the soul. 
‘In reality, what purpose would be served,’’ he asks, ‘‘by 
the use and development of the body, if it were not at the 
service of something more noble and lasting, which is the 
soul?’’®8 This principle entails three specific requirements: 
1. In judging athletes and their achievements, the hierarchy 
of values must be the fundamental criterion, ‘‘so that the 
greatest merit should not be attributed to him who has the 
strongest and most agile muscles, but rather to him who 
shows the most prompt capacity of subjecting them to the 
power of the spirit.”®? 2. The same hierarchy of values 
forbids us to sacrifice the intangible interests ofthe soul to 
the benefit of the body. ‘‘Truth and probity, love, justice and 
equity, moral integrity and natural modesty, due care of 
one’s life and health, of one’s family, of one’s profession, 
of one’s good name and true honor, must not be subordinated 
to sporting activities, to its victories and its glories.’’”° 
3. Sports and gymnastics must not be given more than their 
proper degree of importance in the general complexity of 
human activities. ‘‘To elevate gymnastics, sport, rhythm, 
with all their associations, to the supreme scope of life would 
in truth be too little for man, whose primary greatness con- 
sists in much more elevated aspirations, tendencies and 
endowments.”’ 7! 
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Like St. Pius X, Pius XII sums up his talk on sports 
by an appeal to piety and the fear of the Lord, which is 
implicit in his closing advice. ‘‘Here, then, in brief is the 
formula in answer to the question: do you wish to partake 
properly in gymnastics, in games and in sport? Observe the 
commandments — the commandments in their objective 
meaning — simple and clear.’’7? 


RACISM 


After condemning the divinization of the body in his 
address on Sports and Gymnastics, Pope Pius XII also con- 
demns ‘‘divinization of the race, or of the blood, or of their 
somatic presuppositions and constitutive elements.’’7? Al- 
though there is always danger of the divinization of the race 
or of the blood, and the condemnation of Pius XII is general, 
the classical historical example was the Nazi racial concept 
in Germany; and this error is condemned by Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical on the Church in Germany. 


He who takes the race, or the people, or the State, 
or the form of government, the bearers of the power of 
the State or other fundamental elements of human society 
— which inthe temporal order of things have an essential 
and honorable place — out of the system of their earthly 
valuation, and makes them the ultimate norm of all, even 
of religious, values, and deifies them with an idolatrous 
worship, perverts and falsifies the order of things 
created and commanded by God. Such a one is far from 
true belief in God and aconception of life corresponding 
to true belief.”4 


This is the system that Pius XI brands as ‘‘aggressive 
neo-paganism’’ opposed to the sovereign rights of God.” 

On April 13, 1938, the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities, under the presidency of the Holy 
Father, Pius XI, addressed a letter to His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Baudrillart condemning eight propositions expounding 
the fallacy of racism. The condemned propositions are worth 
quoting at length because they give a clear picture of the 
blood mystique opposed by Pius XI and Pius XII. 
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1. The human races, by their natural and unchange- 
able characteristics, are so different that the lowest 
form of them is farther removed from the highest race 
of men than from the highest species of animals. 

2. The vigor of the race and the purity of blood must 
be preserved by every possible means; whatever con- 
duces to this end is ipso facto honorable and licit. 

3. From the blood, seat of racial characteristics, all 
the intellectual and moral qualities of man derive as 
from their principal source. 

4. The essential purpose of education is to develop the 
characteristics of the race and to inflame souls with a 
burning love for their own race as for the supreme good. 

5. Religion is subject to the law of race and must be 
adapted to it. 

6. The primary source and supreme rule of all juri- 
dical order is the racial instinct. 

7. Nothing exists but the Cosmos, or Universe, the 
Living Being; all things, including man, are but different 
forms of the universal Living Being, developing in the 
course of ages. 

8. Each man exists only by the State and for the 
State. Whatever he has in the way of rights derives 
solely from a concession by the State.’° 


Against this brazen divinization of the body Pius XI 
expresses in his encyclical the sovereignty of God and the 
universal binding force of His commandments. He adds: 


Only superficial minds can lapse into the heresy of 
speaking of a national God, of a national religion; only 
such can make the mad attempt of trying to confine 
within the boundaries of a single people, within the 
narrow blood stream of a single race, God the Creator 
of the world, the King and Lawgiver of all peoples be- 
fore whose greatness all peoples are small asa drop of 
a bucket. 77 


He defends the Old Testament against the Nazi leaders 
who seek to reject it because of its racial implications, 
reminding them that when Christ appeared in the flesh, He 
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took human nature from the people that was to nail Him to 
the cross.’® He condemns another error of the Nazi system 
when he states that the climax of revelation reached in the 
Gospel is definite and obligatory forever. And he adds this 
rejection of totalitarian pseudo-mysticism: ‘‘This revelation 
knows no addition from the hand of man, above all, knows no 
substitution andno replacement by the arbitrary ‘revelations’ 
that certain speakers of the present day wishto derive from 
the myth of blood and race.’’79 

Finally, in his encyclical on the Function of the State in 
the Modern World, Pope Pius XII condemns all types of 
excessive nationalism by a en and closely reasoned 
exposition of the unity of mankind.® 


THE SOUL 


Pope Leo XIII voices the solid, unbroken teaching of 
Scripture and Tradition when he calls the soul the noblest 
part of man.®! In his address on Sports and Gymnastics, 
Pope Pius XII says that ‘‘inmanthere is a substantial union, 
whereby body and soul both form one nature’’; and he states 
that in this substantial union ‘‘the soul is the determining 
factor in every external operation, in the same way as the 
violin does not determine the melodies that burst forth from 
it, but the inspired touch of the artist, without which even the 
most perfect instrument would remain mute.’’®* He asks: 
‘‘In reality, what purpose would be served by the use and 
development of the body, of its energies, of its beauty, if it 
were not at the service of something more noble and lasting, 
which is the soul?’’®? Just below he continues: ‘‘In the great 
discourse at Capharnaum, when He wished to rescue His 
listeners from their basely materialistic sentiments and lead 
them to a more spiritual understanding, Jesus Christ for- 
mulated a general principle: ‘It is the spirit that gives life; 
the flesh profits nothing.’ ’’°4 ‘‘The body does not occupy the 
first place in man, neither the earthly andmortal body as it 
is now, nor the body glorified and spiritualized as it will be 
one day. The primacy in the human composition does not be- 
long to the body taken from the earth’s slime, but to the 
spirit, to the spiritual soul.’’® This soul of man, which is 
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simple, spiritual, intellectual, and immortal,®*° is created 
directly by God.®’ 

The human soul has two majestic faculties, the intellect 
and the will. As Pius XI says, ‘‘Forman surpasses all other 
visible creatures by the superiority of his rational nature 
alone.’’88 And these faculties are proper to the human person: 
‘‘Only man, the human person, andnot society in any form is 
endowed with reason and a morally free will.’’89 Concerning 
the activities of the intellect and will, Leo XIII says: 


Progress, not inconsiderable indeed, has been made 
towards securing the well-being of the body and of 
material things, but the material world, with the posses- 
sion of wealth, power, and resources, although it may 
well procure comforts and increase the enjoyment of 
life, is incapable of satisfying our soul created for 
higher and more glorious things. to contemplate God, 
and to tend to Him, is the supreme law of the life of 
man. For we were created in the divine image and like- 
ness, and are impelled, by our very nature, to the en- 
joyment of our Creator. But not by bodily motion or 
effort do we make advance. toward God, but through acts 
of the soul, that is, through knowledge and love. For, 
indeed, God is the first and supreme truth, and the mind 
alone feeds on truth. God is perfect holiness and the 
sovereign good, to which only the will and desire can 
attain, when virtue is its guide.” 


THE INTELLECT 


Pope Pius X calls intelligence the noblest gift of God to 
man;?! and Pope Leo XIII says: ‘‘It isthe mind or the reason, 
which is the chief thing in us who are human beings. It is 
this which makes a human being human, and distinguishes 
him essentially and completely from the brute.’’?* In view 
of the nobility of man because of his intellect, it is worth 
noting Pope Pius XII’s insistence upon the Church’s esteem 
for mental health in an address tonurses, in which he points 
out that mental health is one of the fundamental goods of both 
the natural and the supernatural life.?? 
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In an address to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, 
Pope Pius XII approaches the vast breadth of the activity 
of the intellect by first speaking of the dominion of man 
over the visible world. Then he continues: 


Small wonder then that the Stagirite, Aristotle, likened 
the soul of man to the hand, whichis the ‘‘instrument of 
instruments.’’ Everything, in fact, is due to the work of 
the hand — cities, fortresses, monuments, the codes of 
wisdom, of science, of art and poetry, and all the in- 
heritance and patrimony of libraries and of human civili- 
zation. Similarly, the soul is given to man, one might 
say, in place of the different natures of things, inasmuch 
as his soul, through sense and understanding, receives 
within itself the forms and images of reality.?4 


Up to this point the Holy Father is speaking of the 
speculative activity of the intellect; he continues with the 
practical activity, which also shows the nobility of the mind: 


Allow us, therefore, students of nature, to admire your 
handiwork and your understanding, in your schools, labo- 
ratories, workshops, shipyards and arsenals. Yet atthe 
same time you are masters; you teach andexpress out- 
| wardly, not the sense-forms and mind-forms of your 
| souls, but by using them you express what Nature has 
| imprinted on your intellectual powers. In your imagina- 
tion and in your mind you shape, invent and construct 
| wonderful designs of apparatus — instruments, tele- 
Scopes, microscopes, spectroscopes and a thousand 
other contrivances of every sort for controlling, coordi- 
| nating and directing the forces of Nature. Nevertheless, 
| your art does- not create the matter which you handle; 
rather with skill and craft you deftly mouldit, and con- 
trol its activity according to the laws you have dis- 
covered. Thus you combine practical and technical 
knowledge with speculative knowledge of reality.?> 


Speaking elsewhere of this practical knowledge of man, 
Pope Pius XII says: ‘‘Though man is essentially bound with+ 
in the narrow limits of bodily conditions, he has exceeded 
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every expectation that the limited power of the human senses 
at first sight could promise him, and with his intelligence 
has succeeded in mastering the immense universe.’’ % Later 
in the same address to astronomers the Pope asks: 


What thing is then this spirit of infinitesimal man, 
physically lost on the ocean of the universe but daring to 
ask his extremely limited senses to discover the counte- 
nance and the history of the boundless universe, and then 
succeeding in revealing both of them? 

Only one answer, strikingly evident, can be given, and 
that is: The spirit of man belongs to an order of being 
essentially different from, and superior to, that of 
matter, even though that matter be of immeasurable 
mass.?’ 


In an allocution to the College of Cardinals, Pope Leo 
XIII says that the perfection and the highest dignity of reason 
is in Catholic teaching.”® This is the favorite theme of Leo, 
and he expounds it thoroughly several times inthe course of. 
his teaching. In his encyclical on Christian Philosophy, he 
says: 


We know that there are some who, in their overesti- 
mation of the human faculties, maintain that as soon as 
man’s intellect becomes subject to divine authority it 
falls from its native dignity, and, hampered by the yoke 
of this species of slavery, is much retarded and hindered 
in its progress toward the supreme truth and ex- 
cellence.”? Such an idea is most false and deceptive, and 
its sole tendency is to induce foolish and ungrateful men 
wilfully to repudiate the most sublime truths, and reject 
the divine gift of faith, from which the fountains of all 
good things flow out upon civil society. For the human 
mind, being confined within certain limits, and those 
narrow enough, is exposed to many errors and is ignor- 
ant of many things; whereas the Christian faith, reposing 
on the authority of God, is the unfailing mistress of 
truth, whom whoso followeth he will be neither enmeshed 
in the snares of error nor tossed hither and thither on 
the waves of fluctuating opinion. Those, therefore, who 
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to the study of philosophy unite obedience to the 
Christian faith, are philosophizing in the best possible 
way; for the splendor of divine truths, received into the 
mind, helps the understanding, and not only detracts in 
nowise from its dignity, but adds greatly toits nobility, 
keenness, and stability. !™ 


Leo XIII develops this thought also in his encyclical on 
Christ our Redeemer.!! ‘‘Human intelligence,’’ he says, 
‘‘has a wide field of its own in which to employ itself freely 
with investigation and experiment. Nature not only allows 
this, but evidently requires it.’’ But it is wicked for the 
human intellect to refuse to be confined within its own 
limitations and to scorn the authority of Christ’s teaching. 
‘‘The doctrine, on which our salvation altogether depends, 
regards God and divine things. That was not created by any 
man’s wisdom, but the Son of God received it in its entirety 
from His Father. ‘The words which Thou gavest Me, I have 
given them.’’’!°* This doctrine obviously includes much 
that is beyond human reason while not contrary to it. If 
there are so many things innature itself that are mysterious 
and obscure and beyond human intelligence, ‘‘it will be a 
perverse freedom of thought not to allow for things existing 
outside the domain of nature altogether, which are above 
nature, and beyond our minds tofathom.”’ 103 The mind must 
subject itself humbly to the teaching of Christ. ‘‘There is 
nothing servile in serving Christ our Lord with the under- 
standing, but it is especially consonant to reason and to our 
personal dignity.’’!°4 By faith man does not submit his in- 
tellect to the sovereignty of any fellow man, but to that of 
God the Creator, the first cause of all and the immutable 
truth. ‘‘He attains at once the natural good of the mind and 
mental freedom.’’!” 

In the opening words of his encyclical letter on the 
Study of Sacred Scripture, Leo states succinctly the dignity 
of the human intellect by reason of the object of its knowl- 
edge elevated by faith: ‘“The God of all providence, who in 
the adorable designs of His love at first elevated the human 
race to the participation of the divine nature, and afterwards 
delivered it from universal guilt and ruin, restoring it to 
its primitive dignity, has, in consequence, bestowed upon 
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man a splendid gift and safeguard — making known to him, by 
Supernatural means, the hidden mysteries of His divinity, 
His wisdom and His mercy.’’106 In one of his many Marian 
encyclicals Leo remarks: 


God gave us a most precious blessing when He gave 
us faith. By this gift we are not only raised above the 
level of human things, to contemplate and share in the 
divine nature, but we are also furnished with the means 
of meriting the rewards of heaven; and therefore the 
hope is encouraged and strengthened that we shall one 
day look upon God, not in the shadowy images of His 
creatures, but in the fullest light, and shall enjoy Him 
forever as the Supreme Goodness. 1°” 


St. Pius X develops the idea of the ennobling quality 
of faith in an address to university students that deserves 
to be studied in full as typical of his style and slanted to 
the main problem he faced — Modernism. The opening 
words of the address refer to the natural dignity of the 
intellect and its supernatural dignity when elevated by faith: 


With real satisfaction I accept the sentiments andthe 
protestations of devotion and reverence that you have 
expressed to me to profess your love of the Apostolic 
See in your own name and in the name of your com- 
panions. And these are the more precious tome because 
they are the expressions of young men who are dedicated 
to study to reach the end of knowledge that you have in 
view, and who call yourselves followers of Catholic 
doctrine and recognize the necessity of joining in sacred 
union these two children of one and the same Father, 
reason and faith, by which we all live — these two suns 
Shining in the firmament of our soul, these two forces 
that constitute the beginning and the completion of our 
grandeur, these two wings that raise us to the knowl- 
edge of all truth; in a word, reason, which is the eye of 
man that sees, assisted by the eye of God, which is 
faith. 
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THE WILL 


The dignity of man because of his free will is naturally 
connected with the preeminence of his reason, and again it 
is Leo XIII who treats the philosophical basis of this pre- 
rogative. Among the writings of the modern Popes, the 
classic on the will of man and its moral consequences is 
the encyclical Libertas of Leo," which is one of the 
fundamental documents of his ethical and social philosophy. 
He begins the encyclical with the words: 


Liberty, the highest of natural endowments, being the 
portion only of intellectual or rational natures, confers 
on man this dignity -- that he is ‘‘in the hand of his 
counsel,’’!!! and has power over his actions. But the 
manner in which such dignity is exercised is of the 
greatest moment, inasmuch as on the use that is made 
of liberty the highest good and the greatest evil alike 
depend. Man, indeed, is free to obey his reason, to 
seek moral good, and to strive unswervingly after his 
last end. Yet he is free also to turn aside to all other 
things; and in pursuing the empty semblance of good, 
to disturb rightful order and to fall Desens into the 
destruction which he has voluntarily chosen. !! 


The natural liberty of man, or the freedom of his will, 
is distinct from moral liberty, and it is ‘‘the fountainhead 
from which liberty of whatsoever kind flows, sua vi suaque 
sponte,’’!!4 The Holy Father explains the concept ofnatural 
liberty and proves it inthe following passage: 


The unanimous consent and judgment of men, whichis 
the trusty voice of nature, recognizes this natural liber- 
ty in those only who are endowed with intelligence or 
reason; and it is by his use of this that man is rightly 
regarded as resporfsible for his actions. For, while other 
animate creatures follow their senses, seeking good and 
avoiding evil only by instinct, man has reason to guide 
him in each and every act of his life. Reason sees that 
whatever things are held to be good upon earth may 
exist or may not, and discerning that none of them are 
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of necessity for us, it leaves the willfree to choose what 
it pleases. But man can judge of this contingency, as 
We say, only because he has asoul that is simple, spir- 
itual, and intellectual — a soul, therefore, which is not 
produced by matter, and does not depend on matter for 
its existence; but which is created immediately by God, 
and, far surpassing the condition of things material, has 
a life and action of its own — so that, knowing the un- 
changeable and necessary reasons of what is true and 
good, it sees that no particular kind of good is neces- 
sary to us. When, therefore, itis established that man’s 
soul is immortal and endowed with reason and not 
bound up with things material, the foundation of natural 
liberty is at once most firmly laid.!14 


This is the gift of natural liberty; and, as Leo says, 
“‘this great gift of nature has ever been, and always will 
be deservingly cherished by the Catholic Church, for to her 
alone has been committed the charge of handing down to all 
ages the benefits purchased for us by Jesus Christ.’’ 14 
Somewhat further on, the Pope remarks that the Church 
always taught the freedom of the will as a dogma of faith, 
‘‘fand whenever heretics or innovators have attacked the 
liberty of man, the Church has defended it and protected 
this noble possession from destruction.’’! In proof of 
this fact, Leo adds: ‘‘History bears witness to the energy 
with which she met the fury of the Manicheans and others 
like them;!!” and the earnestness with which in later years 
she defended human liberty at the Council of Trent,!!® and 
against the followers of Jansenius,!! is known to all.’’!” 
Then he says emphatically: ‘‘Atnotime, andin no place, has 
she held truce with fatalism.’’!?! é 

In her respect for the freedom of the will of man, the 
Church follows her Founder closely. The respect that 
Christ had for human freedom is brought out by Pope Pius 
XII in an address to nurses. He tells the nurses to meditate 
frequently on the pages of the Gospel which picture the meet- 
ing of Christ with suffering humanity. He asks them to mark 
Christ’s pity and the complete surrender of His service. 
Then he adds: 
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And do not fail to notice His supreme respect for 
their personality and liberty in the use of His miracle- 
working power in their favor. The fact that He usually 
waits for a request for a cure from the sufferer shows 
not only the intrinsic value of prayer, but also His 
respect for the human person andthe humanwill. Jesus, 
in a word, did not heal by force, but rather waited for 
a free consent to His action: in the same way that, as 
Redeemer of the human race, He saves only those who 
in some way will itavea 


In Leo’s encyclical on Human Liberty, the natural free- 
dom of the will is preliminary; the burden of the encyclical 
is moral liberty. After he has shown that liberty belongs 
only to those who have the gift of intelligence, he begins 
considering moral liberty as the faculty of choosing means 
fitted for the end proposed. ‘‘Now, since everything chosen 
as a means is viewed as good or useful, and since good, as 
such, is the proper object ofour desire, it follows that free- 
dom of choice is a property of the will, or, rather, is identi- 
cal with the will in so far as it has in its action the faculty 
of choice.’’!2* But the will must be enlightened by the 
intellect to choose the good, because judgment is an act of 
the reason, not of the will. ‘‘Since, however, both these 
faculties are imperfect, it is possible, as is often seen, that 
the reason should propose something which is not really 
good, but which has the appearance of good, and that the will 
should choose accordingly.’’!*4 Just as error is the defect 
of the intellect, the pursuit of a false good is a defect of 
human liberty, even though it is a proof of freedom, as 
disease is a proof of vitality. The infinitely perfect God, al- 
though supremely free, cannot choose evil because of the 
Supremacy of His intellect and because of His essential 
goodness; and neither can the angels and saints because 
they enjoy the beatific vision. Man is free to sin, but that 
is not freedom but slavery.'* ‘‘Even the heathen philoso- 
phers clearly recognized this truth, especially they who held 
that the wise man alone is free; and by the term ‘wise man’ 
was meant, as is well known, the man trained to live in ac- 
cordance with his nature, that is, in justice and virtue.’’!26 

Pope Leo goes on to show that since human liberty is 
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capable of choosing evil, ‘‘it necessarily stands in need of 
light and strength to direct its actions to good and to restrain 
them from evil. Without this, the freedom of our will would 
be our ruin.’”’!*” The first extrinsic help is law. 


First of all there must be law; that is a fixed rule of 
teaching what is to be done and what is to be left undone. 
This rule cannot affect the lower animals in any true 
sense, since they act of necessity, following their natural 
instinct, and cannot of themselves act in any other way. 
On the other hand, as was said above he who is free can 
either act or not act, can do this or do that, as he 
pleases, because his judgment precedes his choice. And 
his judgment not only decides what is right or wrong of 
its Own nature, but also what is practically good and 
therefore to be chosen, and what is practically evil and 
therefore to be avoided. In other words, the reason pre- 
scribes to the will what it should seek after or shun, in 
order to the eventual attainment of man’s last end, for 
the sake of which all his actions ought to be performed. 
This ordination of reason is called law. In man’s free 
will, therefore, or in the moral necessity of our volun- 
tary acts being in accordance with reason, lies the very 
root of the necessity of law. Nothing more foolish can 
be uttered or conceived than the notion that, because 
man is free by nature, he is therefore exempt from law. 
Were this the case, it would follow that to become free 
we must be deprived of reason; whereas the truth is 
that we are bound to submit to law precisely because 
we are free by our very nature. For, law is the guide of 
man’s actions; it turns him toward goodby its rewards, 
and deters him from evil by its punishments. !78 


Starting with the natural law and proceeding to human 
law, the Pope shows that ultimately alllaw derives from the 
eternal law of God, which is the authority of God commanding 
good and forbidding evil. ‘‘And, so far from this most just 
authority of God over men diminishing, or even destroying 
their liberty, it protects and perfects it, for the real per- 
fection of all creatures is found in the prosecution and attain- 
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ment of their respective ends; but the supremeend to which 
human liberty must aspire is God.’’!” 

In an address to specialists in law, Pope Pius XII 
speaks of man’s natural liberty as the basis of his moral 
responsibility and consequently of any proper concept of 
penal law: 


There is an essential difference between the jurid- 
ical and the physical order of things. In the physical 
order, nature works automatically; not so in the juridi- 
cal order, where man’s personal decision must inter- 
vene, in conforming his conduct with the order estab- 
lished by law. ‘‘Man is the arbiter of each of his person- 
al acts,’’ is the phrase that expresses an unshakeable 
human conviction. Men will never admit that what is 
called the autonomy of the will is only a tissue of 
internal and external forces. 

There is much talk today of security measures des- 
tined to replace the punishment of the crime or to 
accompany it, of heredity, of natural dispositions, or 
education, of the extensive influence of the instincts 
at work in the depths of the unconscious or subconscious. 
Although such considerations may lead to useful con- 
clusions, let us not gloss over the plain fact that man 
is a personal being, endowed with intelligence and free 
will, who decides finally himself what he will do or not 
do. This does not mean that he is free from every in- 
ternal and external influence, from every inclination and 
attraction; nor does it mean that he has not to struggle 
to keep the right path, daily to fight a difficult battle 
against instinctive, and perhaps unhealthy urges. But it 
does mean that, despite all the obstacles, the normal 
man can and must assert his will, and it is the normal 
man who must serve as the rule for society and law. 

Penal law would have no sense if it did not take into 
consideration this aspect of man, whereas penal law 
makes complete sense because this aspect is true. And 
Since this aspect of man personal and free is a con- 
viction of humanity, the effort to establish a uniform 
penal code has a solid basis.) 
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The second extrinsic help that strengthens the human 
will is grace. In the encyclical on Human Liberty, Leo 
says: ‘‘The Redeemer of mankind, Jesus Christ, having 
restored and exalted the original dignity of nature, vouch- 
safed special assistance to the will of man; and by the gifts 
of His grace here, and the promise of heavenly bliss here- 
after, He raised it to a nobler state.’’?! And later in the 
encyclical, in expounding the protective force of law, he 
remarks: 


To this rule of action and restraint of evil God has 
vouchsafed to give special and most suitable aids for 
strengthening and ordering the human will. The first 
and most excellent of these is the power of His divine 
grace, whereby the mind can be enlightened and the will 
wholesomely invigorated and moved to the constant 
pursuit of moral good, so the use of our inborn liberty 
becomes at once less difficult and less dangerous, Not 
that the divine assistance hinders in any way the free 
movement of our will; just the contrary, for grace 
works inwardly in man and in harmony with his natural 
inclinations, since it flows from the very Creator of 
his mind and will, by whom all things are moved in 
conformity with their nature. As the Angelic Doctor 
points out, it is because divine grace comes from the 
Author of nature that it is so admirably adapted to be 
the safeguard of all natures, and to maintain the 
character, efficiency, and operations of each. !34 


Because the will of man is prone to evil, and because 
it is the commanding faculty guiding man’s life, itis 
necessary that the will particularly be schooled in moral 
living. In speaking of the necessity of meditation in his 
encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy, Pope Pius XII says: 


For the Christian religion, practiced as it should be, 
demands that the will especially be consecrated to God 
and exert its influence on all the other faculties. But 
every act of the will presupposes an act of the intelli- 
gence, and before one can express the desire and in- 
tention of offering oneself in sacrifice to the eternal 
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Godhead, a knowledge of the facts andtruths which make 
religion a duty is altogether necessary. One must first 
know, for instance, man’s last end and the supremacy 
of the Divine Majesty; after that, our common duty of 
submission to our Creator; and finally the inexhaustible 
treasures of love with which God yearns to enrich us, 
as well as the necessity of supernatural grace for the 
achievement of our destiny, and that special path marked 
out for us by Divine Providence in virtue of the fact 
that we have been united one and all, like members of 
a body, to Jesus Christ the Head. But further, since our 
hearts, disturbed as they are at times by the lower ap- 
petites, do not always respond to motives of love, it is 
also extremely helpful to let consideration and contemp- 
lation of the justice of God provoke us on occasion to 
salutary fear, and guide us thence to Christian humility, 
repentance and amendment. }*? 


THE DOMINION OF MAN AND THE IMAGE OF GOD 


In his first encyclical letter, Summi Pontificatus, Pope 
Pius XII remarks that ‘‘the first page of the Scripture, with 
magnificent simplicity, tells us how God, as a culmination 
to His creative work, made man to His own image and like- 
ness’’;!34 and in the Rerum novarum Leo XIII discusses the 
dignity and rights of the workingman in viewof this spiritual 
greatness: 


It is the soul which is made after the image and like- 
ness of God; it is inthe soul that sovereignty resides, in 
virtue of which man is commanded to rule the creatures 
below him, and to use all the earth and ocean for his 
profit and advantage. ‘‘Fill the earth and subdue it; and 
rule over the fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air, 
and all living creatures which move upon the earth.’ 


There are two closely related concepts in Leo’s sum- 
mary of the natural dignity of man by reason of his soul — 
the image of God and man’s dominion over the visible world. 

What Leo XIII calls this ‘‘royal dominion over beasts 
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and cattle and fish and fowl’’ in a letter concerning the 
problem of slavery,!*° is treated at lengthin several places 
in the Summa of St. Thomas.'*” Question 96 of the Prima 
pars deals with the dominion of man, and in article 2 St. 
Thomas explains the nature of this dominion. He says in 
effect that all things are in a sense contained in man; and 
therefore according to the way in which he rules what is 
contained within himself he can be said to rule all things. 
Man has reason making him like the angels, sensitive powers 
making him like the animals, natural powers making him 
like the plants, and the body itself making him like the in- 
animate objects. It is reason that is the dominating factor 
in man and not dominion over the subject. Therefore man 
has no dominion over the angels, but over all other creatures. 
He has dominion over sensitive powers, suchas the irascible 
and concupiscible appetites, which are ultimately subject to 
reason; and man rules them by his soul. In the state of 
innocence all the animals were subject tohis command, And 
man shows dominion over natural powers and over the body 
itself not by commanding but by using them. And so man 
rules over plants and inanimate things by having them at 
his service, 138 

It is evident that the fundamental idea inman’s dominion 
over the visible world is the fact that he contains all things 
within himself. ‘‘Every corporeal creature tends to likeness 
with man, since thereby it is assimilated to supreme good- 
ness.’’!3? ‘‘Man is a certain immensity. In his relation to 
the universe he is more than a part: he is a center, a totality, 
a culmination.’’!49 In other words, as Pope Pius XI states 
in the encyclical on Atheistic Communism, ‘‘He is a true 
‘microcosm,’ as the ancients said, with a value far sur- 
passing the vast inanimate cosmos.’’4! And alittle later in 
the same encyclical he concludes: 


It is therefore according to the dictates of reason that 
ultimately all material things should be ordained to man 
aS a person, that through his mediation they may find 
their way back to the Creator. Inthis wise we can apply 
to man, the human person, the words of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who writes to the Corinthians on the 
Christian economy of salvation: ‘‘All things are yours, 
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and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’’ !42 


In speaking of the activity of the human intellect, Pope 
Pius XII remarks that ‘‘the soul is given to man, one might 
say, in place of the different natures of things, inasmuch 
as his soul, through sense and understanding, receives with- 
in itself the forms and images of reality.’’!43 Because there 
is no limit to these forms and images — these species 
sensibiles -- the mind of man is cosmic by its very nature. 
In his recent study The Dignity of the Human Person, Cronan 
says, ‘‘It is because of this superior and potentially un- 
limited intellectual spirituality that he consummates the rest 
of creation in being, existence, and operation, and is the 
ultimate in excellence.’’!44 The intellect of God is both the 
source of creation and contains all creation in itself. St. 
Thomas says that it is necessary for the perfection of 
creatures that there be some creatures endowed with 
intellect in whom the form of the divine intellect should be 
expressed according to their esse intelligibile. > 

In an address to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in 
1948, Pope Pius XII spoke to his learned audience about the 
Laws of Nature and the Divine Government of the World. !“ 
In this document he discusses at length the fact that all 
natural laws are a participation in the eternal law of God, 
and ultimately he comes to the image of God in His creation. 
The message of the book of nature ‘‘traces the divine foot- 
prints in creation and in its history. These footprints of God 
and the letters written by His hand cannot be blotted out. 
These footprints and letters are none other than the facts 
which to every man disclose the work of God.’’!4” The Holy 
Father quotes St. Paul: ‘‘For since the creationof the world 
his invisible attributes are clearly seen — his everlasting 
power also and divinity — being understood through the things 
that are made.’’!48 He closes his address with these words: 


Looking down from this lofty vantage-point on the 
whole world lying at the feet of God, it is not hard to 
understand how things unfailingly follow the particular 
bent of their different natures; how no natural tendency 
can run counter to the designs of the supreme Creator, 
Conserver and Governor, who is above everything, above 
all the laws of creation which He has framed... . the 
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divine Wisdom of which We have spoken is an infinite 
reality. This is the Wisdom that knows and measures 
each smallest atom, with all its energies, assigning to 
each its place in the compact structure of the created 
world. This is the Sovereign Wisdom, whose glory pene- 
trates the whole universe and is seeninall its splendour 
in the firmament of heaven.!49 


In a later address -- tothe World Astronomical Congress 
in 1952 — Pius XII brings out the vast superiority of man as 
the image of the Creator. He is speaking of the Holy Spirit as 
distinct from the world but present in the world because of 
His creation, conservation, and providence. }° Then he adds: 


Moreover, to the mind of the scientist who knows how 
to find a meaning in the totality of existing reality, this 
Divine Spirit reveals Himself not as the cold cosmos, 
but as the breath of goodness and love which pervades 
all, and which in a particular way concentrates itself 
and reveals itself in the human creature made to His 
own image and likeness. Hence it is that this Divine 
Spirit does not disdain to make man the constant object 
of His ineffable loving operation, such as the Redemption 
by means of the mystery of His Incarnation. }>! 


Man is the intelligent image and likeness of God; and as 
Pope Pius XII says, ‘‘Man, endowed with a spiritual soul, 
was placed by God at the summit of the ladder of living 
beings, to be the head and lord of the animal kingdom.’’ 152 
It is precisely because man is the intelligent image of God 
that ‘‘the whole visible world exists for him as the king and 
lord of creation.’’}53 In his address to the Pontifical Acade- 
my of Sciences in 1941, Pius XII speaks of this intelligent 
dominion, which is the image and likeness of God in every 
man: 


Man is great. What is the progress that he makes and 
promotes in the physical, natural, mathematical, and 
industrial sciences, as he seeks ever better and more 
certain improvements, but the effect of the dominion 
that he still exercises — although in a limited and 
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laborious way — over the natural world beneath him? 
And when has human ingenuity ever sought out, scruti- 
nized, and penetrated nature as it does today, to know 
its forces and its manifestations so as to dominate them, 
to contro] them with its instruments, and to adapt them 
to its genius? 

Man is great, and he was greater still in his origin. 
If he fell from his original greatness and left the garden 
of pleasure as an exile and a wanderer to moisten with 
the sweat of his face the bread that the earth gave him 
from among its thorns and thistles; if the climate and 
the sun, the cold and the heat, the shelters and the 
forests, and so many other customs and hardships, 
discomforts of location and conditions of life have low- 
ered his visage and bent his back; if what remains to 
him of the dominion that was given him over the animals 
is nothing more than a fleeting memory of his power and 
a broken fragment of his throne — evenin ruin he rises 
great because of that image and likeness of God that he 
bears in his soul. Because of that image and likeness, 
God so set His heart upon the humancreature, the final 
product of His creating hand, that He did not disown or 
abandon this creature in his fall, but inorder to restore 
him, He Himself ‘‘was made like unto men, appearing 
in the form of man, having compassion on our infirmi- 
ties, tried as we are in all things except sin.’’}>4 


In the very making of this world the Creator had man 
in mind as He prepared a place for this king of all creation. 
Pope Pius XII brings this out in a rare approach to the 
dignity of labor in a talk to working men: 


The material world with which you work, created by 
God from the beginning of the world and in the laboratory 
of ages moulded by Him on the earth and deep beneath 
the surface of the earth by cataclysms, natural evolution, 
eruptions and transformations so as to prepare the best 
abode for man and for his work, let that material be for 
you a continual reminder of the creative hand of God 
and let it lift your soul to Him, the supreme Lawgiver, 
whose precepts must be observed even in factory life? 
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Elsewhere the Pope remarks that ‘‘on this earth it is 
plain that man, as master, holds sway over all other living 
beings — to man God gave the commission to multiply and 
to populate the earth, and with toil towin his daily bread.’ © 
Implicit in this statement of the Holy Father is the fact that 
man has the right to own property because of his dominion 
over the visible world. This thought is developed at length by 
Pope Leo XIII inthe Rerum novarum. He states the principle: 
‘‘For every man has by nature the right to possess property 
as his own.’’>? Then he proceeds with the proof from man’s 
dominion: 


This is one of the chief points of distinction between 
man and the animal creation. For the brute has no power 
of self-direction, but is governed by two chief instincts 
which keep his powers alert, move him to use his 
strength, and determine him to action without the power 
of choice. These instincts are self-preservation and the 
propagation of the species. Bothcan attain their purpose 
by means of things which are close at hand. Beyond the 
appeal of their instincts the brute creation cannot go, 
for they are moved to action by sensibility alone, and by 
the things which sense perceives. But vastly different | 
is the nature of man. He possesses, on the one hand, 
the full perfection of animal nature, and therefore he 
enjoys, at least, as much astherestof the animal race, 
the fruition of the things of the body. But animality, 
however perfect, is far from being the whole of humanity 
and is indeed humanity’s humble handmaid, made to 
serve and obey. It is the mind, or the reason, which is 
the chief thing in us who are human beings. It is this 
which makes a human being human, and distinguishes 
him essentially and completely from the brute. And on 

this account — namely, that man alone among animals 
possesses reason — it must be within his right to have 
things not merely for temporary and momentary use, 
as other living beings have them, but in stable and 
permanent possession; he must have not only things 
which perish in the using, but also those which, though 
used, remain for use in the future. 1°8 
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Then the Pope is still more emphatic in showing that 
this dominion of man over the visible world is founded on 
man’s reason and free will. St. Thomas says: ‘‘Et sic habet 
homo naturale dominium exteriorum rerum: quia per 
rationem et voluntatem potest uti rebus exterioribus ad 
suam utilitatem, quasi propter se factis....’’ Leo says: 

This becomes still more clearly evident if we consider 

man’s nature a little more deeply. For man compre- 
hends by the power of his reason things innumerable, 
and joins the future with the present. Being, moreover, 
the master of his own acts, he governs himself by the 
foresight of his counsel, under the eternal law and the 
power of God, whose Providence governs all things. 
Wherefore it is in his power to exercise his choice 
not only on things which regard his present welfare, 
but also on those which will be for his advantage in 
time to come. Hence mannotonly can possess the fruits 
of the earth, but alsothe earth itself; for of the products 
of the earth he can make provision for the future. Man’s 
needs do not die out, but recur; satisfied today, they 
demand new supplies tomorrow. Nature, therefore, owes 
to man a storehouse that shall never fail, the daily 
supply of his daily wants. And this he finds only in the 
inexhaustible fertility of the earth. © 


This right of private property as based upon the do- 
minion of man is implied in a passing way in the Quadra- 
‘gesimo anno of Pius XI, 161 and it is restated shortly in Pius 
XII’s Christmas message of 1942: 


When God blessed our first parents He said to them: 
‘Increase and multiply and fill the earth and subdue 
it.’’162 And to the first father of a human family He 
said later: ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
bread.’’!©3 Therefore the dignity of the human person 
normally demands the right to the use of earthly goods 
as the natural foundation for a livelihood; and to that 
right corresponds the fundamental obligation to grant 
private property, as far as possible, to all.*4 
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The dominion of man over creation manifests his dignity 
by comparison with all the other creatures of God; the image 
and likeness of God in man is more fundamental — it mani- 
fests man’s dignity because of his relation to God Himself. 
The image of Godconcept occurs frequently in all the modern 
Popes, and it requires careful analysis because it has 
various connotations.!© For example, in a letter to the 
Bishops of Peru, Leo XIII says that priests ‘‘are constituted 
as fathers of souls that have been made to the image of their 
Creator’’; and he remarks that ‘‘pastors ought to be in labor 
again with these souls until Christ is formed in them.’’! 
There are two distinct images of God in this passage. The 
first is the natural image of God the Creator spoken of in 
Genesis. The second is the supernatural image of Christ 
the Redeemer as indicated by St. Paul in Galatians 4:19.16” 
This latter is ‘‘the divine image that grace produces in the 
intimacy of the soul’’;!® and it is considered at times 
entitatively and at times operationally by the fact that 
virtues reflect the holiness of God. Pope Benedict XV was 
referring to the supernatural image of grace when, in 
addressing a group of children who had just received Holy 
Communion, he said, ‘‘We see in a thousand faces the same 
image of God, reflected in the pure mirror of your white 
souls.’’!©? St. Pius X is referring to the supernatural image 
of virtue when he says ina letter to the Hierarchy of Mexico: 
‘It is a fact that a wonderful help to live properly is avail- 
able to Christians in the august sacrament of the Eucharist, 
in which the very source of Christian life is contained. Who- 
ever is accustomed to drink eagerly from this source must 
of necessity gradually become better and daily express more 
perfectly the image of Jesus Christ Himself.’’!”° This 
Supernatural image of God in man is man’s greatest glory, 
and it is capable of ever greater perfection until it reaches 
its culmination in man’s supernatural destiny. As St. John 
says, ‘‘Beloved, now we are the children of God, and it has 
not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that, when he 
appears, we shall be like to him, for we shall see him just 
asihesie.. 7 

Besides the supernatural image of God in man that is 
stressed in modern papal teaching, there is alsothe natural — 
image, the fact that, as Pope Pius XII says, the human 
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person is, inthe depths of his being, the image of his God; 7? 
and this image, as the Pope says, confers upon mana 
special dignity and grandeur.!’* This is the image mentioned 
first in Holy Scripture, when Genesis tells us that God made 
man to His image and likeness./”4 There is no adequate 
distinction between the two, and since man is the image of 
God, he is also the likeness of God.!”> Everything in the 
world is in a sense an image of God by the fact that it exists 
and has individuality of substance. But the creatures of 
God’s hands are only veiled images of God by revealing the 
fact that there is a God, and that He is a God of infinite 
wisdom and power.!76 Only men and angels are proper 
images of God!” because by their intelligence they reflect 
not only the fact of the supreme intelligence of God, but 
they mirror in a finite way the activity of the infinite in- 
tellect of the God who made them.!”8 This is the image of 
God built upon the analogy of being. 

Just as everything in the world is present in the mind 
of God, so the mind of man has the power of taking in all 
things by the species intelligibiles. But this image of God 
in the intellect of man is not merely static — it is dynamic; 
it mirrors the very providence of God by the fact that man 
grasps all things with an intelligent foresight.” In his 
rational activity, the human person alone among the visible 
creatures of God knows himself; and because he knows 
himself, he loves himself. This is a proper image, because 
this is precisely the operative activity of God. Concerning 
this natural operation and exigency of ordered self-love, 
it is enlightening to refer to Pope Pius XII’s address on 
Psychotherapy and Clinical Psychology. In commenting on 
an error by excess that demands the total surrender of 
the ego and of its personal affirmation, he first sets up the 
error and counters with the formation of a general principle: 


From certain psychological explanations, the thesis 
is formulated that the unconditioned extroversion of the 
ego constitutes the fundamental law of congenital altru- 
ism and of its dynamic tendencies. This is a logical, 
psychological and ethical error. There exists in fact a 
defense, an esteem, a love and a service of one’s 
personal self, which is not only justified but demanded 
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by psychology and morality. It is anatural evidence and 
a lesson of the Christian faith. !80 Our Lord taught: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’!8! Christ, then, 
proposes as the rule of loveof neighbor charity towards . 
oneself, not the contrary. Applied psychology would un- 
dervalue this reality if it were to describe all consid- 
eration of the ego as psychic inhibition, error, return 
to a state of former development, under the pretext that 
it is contrary to the natural altruism of the psychic 
being. !®? 


Just as man can recognize the image of God in himself 
and aS a consequence must love himself, hecan also recog- 
nize the image of God in every other human person. Referring 
to this fact, Leo XIII says that by religious education the 
child ‘‘is accustomed to respect in his brethren the likeness 
of God that shines in his own countenance.’’®? The Popes 
refer to this capacity of recognition as the basis of love. For 
example, Pope Leo XIII warns that ‘‘the love of God should 
not be severed from the love of our neighbor, since men 
have a share in the infinite goodness of God and bear in 
themselves the impress of His image and likeness.’ ®4 He 
is speaking, of course, of supernatural charity, andhe quotes 
St. John: ‘“This commandment we have from God that he 
who loveth God, love also his brother’’; ‘‘If any man say I 
love God, and he hateth his brother, he is a liar.’’!®> How- 
ever, in recommending supernatural charity, the Pope is 
evidently not overlooking the natural foundation of brotherly 
love. As he points out, ‘‘And this commandment concerning 
charity its divine proclaimer styled new, not in the sense — 
that a previous law, or even nature itself, had not enjoined | 
that men should love one another, but because the Christian — 
precept of loving each other in that manner was truly new, © 
and quite unheard of in the memory of man.’’®° St. Pius | 
X says in his encyclical on Christian Doctrine that only the © 
teaching of Jesus Christ reveals ‘‘the truly remarkable © 
dignity of man as the son of the heavenly Father, in whose | 
image he is formed.’’ Then he adds: ‘‘From this very — 
dignity, and from man’s knowledge of it, Christ showed that — 
men should love one another as brothers....’’®8 Pope — 
Benedict XV, the Pope of Brotherly Love, bases his appeal 
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for mutual understanding and charity on the imageof God in 
all men. For example, he states this principle: ‘‘The spirit 
of the Christian must recognize brothers in all men, created 
to the image and likeness of God Himself, all redeemed by 
the divine blood, and all striving to reach the same father- 
land in heaven.”’’®’ This basis of charity is so fundamental 
that Benedict remarks: ‘‘But now, as you know, it is the 
nature of the charity that the Church teaches and commands 
that she so to say removes her support from him who does 
not see in every man the divine image and the work of 
God.’’!9° 

The ultimate dignity of the natural image of God in man 
is that by his intellect he can know God Himself as the 
summum verum, and consequently by his will he can love 
God as the summum bonum. Leo XIII expresses this dignity 

in his encyclical on Christian citizenship: 


To contemplate God, and to tend to Him, is the 
supreme law of the life of man. For we were created 
in the divine image and likeness, and are impelled, by 
our very nature, to the enjoyment of our creator. But 
not by bodily motion or effort do we make advance toward 
God, but through acts of the soul, that is, through 
knowledge and love. For, indeed, God is the first and 
supreme truth, and the mind alone feeds on truth. God 
is perfect holiness and the sovereign good, to which 
only the will can desire and attain, when virtue is its 
guide. '?? 


Pope Pius XII repeats this thought in summary when he 
States that material possessions are not enough for man 
‘‘who is born for higher and brighter destinies,’’ and then 
adds the reason: ‘‘Created indeed to the image and likeness 
of God, he seeks with a yearning that will not be repressed 
and always groans and weeps if he places the object of his 
love where supreme Truth and the Infinite Good cannot be 
found.’’ 

This is an echo of the famous dictum of St. Augustine; 
and Pope Pius XI, inhis encyclical on the Fifteenth Centenary 
of the Death of St. Augustine, says: 
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Who, We ask, however thoughtless and frivolous, could 
hear without emotion a man so long a devotee of pleasure 
and so highly skilled inthe art of making the best of this 
life, avow to God: ‘‘Thou madest us for Thyself, and 
our heart is restless until it rest in Thee.’’ 3 These 
words which sum up the whole of wisdom, most fittingly 
express, on one hand, the love of God for us and the 
singular dignity of man, and, on the other, the wretched 
plight of those who live far from their Creator. !4 


Later in the same encyclical, when Pius Xlis discussing 
the Trinitarian doctrine of Augustine, he brings out an 
analogy that is found in some of the Fathers of the Church, 7 
but is not frequent inthe modern Popes!” — that man is the 
image of the Holy Trinity. Having summed up the Trinitarian 
formulas of Augustine, Pius remarks: 


Concise indeed, and subtle, these utterances; yet 
their author, tohelp somewhat our understanding, makes 
use of most fitting illustrations — as for instance when 
he beholds the image of the Trinity reflected in the hu- 
man soul which goes forward in the way of holiness. For 
then remembering God, it thinks of God and loves Him. 
So that we come to see, inSome measure, how the Word 
is begotten of the Father, ‘‘whoinamanner has express- 
ed in His coeternal Word, all that He has sub- 
stantially,’’!9’ likewise how the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, and thus ‘‘gives an idea 
of the mutual love wherewith the Father andthe Son love - 
each other.’’ 198 

Thereupon Augustine reminds us to make this like- 
ness of God in us clearer and lovelier day by day, right 
on to the end of our lives, so that when He shall come, 
‘“‘the divine image already graven in our souls may be 
perfected by the vision which then, the judgment over, 
shall be face to face, but which even now, though in a 
glass darkly, is for our weal.’’!”? 


It is evident that the natural image of God in man can be 
considered statically in the supreme faculty of the human 
intellect as reflecting the intelligence of God. It is also 
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evident the image of God can be considered dynamically in 
as far as the intellect tends towards the supreme truth, 
which is God, and leads the will to tend towards God as the 
supreme good. Therefore the Popes speak of botha perfect- 
ing and a dimming of the image of God in man. The perfect- 
ing has been considered already. Concerning the dimming of 
the image, in a Pentecost Sermon on the Propagation of the 
Faith, Pope Pius XI speaks glowingly of the sacrifices of 
the missionaries and the wonderful results in the mission 
fields all over the world. He says that ‘‘there are millions 
of souls snatched from the darkness of error, from the 
wandering of barbarism.’’ Thenhe adds: “There are millions 
of souls in which there is shining once again the image of 
God that had been almost effaced. There are millions of 
souls for whom the blood of the Redeemer no longer feels 
regret, because the fruit of the redemption has not been 
lost in their regard.’’ “© 

Since both the natural and the supernatural image of 
God in man are capable of distortion and of perfection, the 
aim of all Christian education is to perfect these images. 
Pope Pius XII states this truth when he says that ‘‘man, 
the image of God, has the duty of perfecting his likeness to 
God in his thoughts, will and acts. All forms of education 
must help him toward this....When all is said and done, it 
is the ultimate and highest reason for all instruction and 
education.’’”?! 

Pope Pius XI analyzes this fundamental objective inhis 
encyclical on Christian Education. He refers to the abundance 
of pedagogical systems in our era, and he reflects: 


The reason is that men, created by God to His image 
and likeness and destined for Him who is infinite per- 
fection, realize today more than ever, amid the most 
exuberant material progress, the inadequacy of earthly 
goods to produce true happiness. Hence they feel more 
keenly in themselves the impulse toward a perfection 
that is higher, an impulse implanted in their rational 
nature by the Creator Himself. This perfection they seek 
to acquire by means of education. But many of them, 
apparently, with too great an insistence on the etymologi- 
cal meaning of the word, pretend to draw education out 
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of human nature itself and evolve it by its own unaided 
powers. Such easily fall into error, because, instead 
of fixing their gaze on God, the first principle and last 
end of the whole universe, they fall back upon them- 
selves, becoming attached exclusively to the passing 
things of earth. Thus their restlessness will never 
cease till they direct their attention and their efforts 
to God, the goal of all perfection, as profoundly express- 
ed by St. Augustine: ‘‘Thou didst create us, O Lord, 
for Thyself, and our heart is restless till it rest in 
hee saee- 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN: 
SOME PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


Because every human being is a person made to the 
image and likeness of God, he has certain inalienable rights. 
Pope Pius XII expressed the Church’s interest in this 
fundamental fact of human dignity from a historical view- 
point in an address to United States Congressmen in 1949. 
Pointing to St. Peter’s Basilica, he said: 


This massive pile just outside the window, with its 
incomparable dome admired by the world for more 
than three centuries, carries the mind back beyond the 
magnificence of the renaissance and the years of new- 
world discoveries to the triumphant days of Constantine, 
and then further back to when the first Apostles of 

Christ’s nascent Church were hounded and tortured by 
; the imperial tyrants, because they taught that the human 
; immortal soul created to the image of its maker gave 
him an inherent dignity and rights, that no earthly power 
dare challenge in justice. 

Such teaching could not but seem revolutionary to 
Nero and to every despot down the years; it awakened 
a realization that man has certain liberties independent 
of the State. It was revolutionary, no doubt. The revo- 
lution dated from that first Christmas night in Bethlehem 
of Juda; when Eternal Truth came, man among men, to 
lift men up to the realization of their glorious destiny 
as children of God and in His sacrificial love laid the 
sure foundation of their hope. But it was a revolution 
that righted humanity, did not distort it. And no policy, 
domestic or foreign, can safeguard human rights and 
secure man peace with just freedom, unless it takes its 
inspiration from that same Truth and be activated in a 
spirit of His love for all. Destroy faith in Him, in God, 
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and liberty receives a mortal blow. No fact today 
has been more patently demonstrated. ! 


Pope Pius XII’s Christmas broadcast of 1942 on the 
Rights of Man is a clear and detailed statement of human 
rights as stemming from human dignity, and it carefully 
appeals to the fundamental dignity of man as a person 
made to the image and likeness of God. In a general sur- 
vey of human rights, the Holy Father says: 


He who would have the star of peace to shine perma- 
nently over society must do all in his power to re- 
store to the human person the dignity which God 
conferred upon him from the beginning; he must re- 
sist the excessive herding together of human beings, 
as though they were a soulless mass; he must set his 
face against their disintegration in economic, social, 
political, intellectual, and moral life; against their 
lack of solid principles and firm convictions; against 
their excessive reliance upon instinct and emotion, 
and against their fickleness of mood; he must favour, 
by all legitimate means and in every sphere of life, 
social forms which render possible and guarantee 
full personal responsibility in regard to things both 
temporal and spiritual. 

He must foster the observance and practical imple- 
mentation of the following fundamental rights of the 
person: the right to maintain and develop physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, and in particular the 
right to a religious training and education; the right 
to worship God, both in private and in public, including 
the right to engage in religious works of charity; the 
right, in principle, to marriage and to the attainment 
of the purpose of marriage, the right to wedded society 
and home life; the right to work as an indispensable 
means for the maintenance of family life; the right 
to the free choice of a state of life, and therefore of 
the priestly and religious state; the right to a use of 
material goods, subject to its duties and to its social 
limitations. 2 
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The application of the principle of human rights as based 
upon man’s natural dignity is frequent and emphatic in 
modern papal doctrine. For example, Leo XIII condemns as 
inhuman the traffic in slaves, ‘‘who also bear the image of 
God the Creator, and must be considered as sharing equally 
with the rest of men our common nature.’’3 And Pius XII 
uses the principle in condemning the technological concept 
of man in his Christmas broadcast of 1952. The whole ad- 
dress is concerned with human dignity in the face of a 
philosophy that would evaluate man in terms of economic 
production. The passage of particular interest here is: 


Modern industry has unquestionably had beneficial 
results, but the problem which arises today is this: Will 
a world in which the only economic form to find accept- 
ance iS a vast productive system, be adequately fitted to 
exert a happy influence upon society in general and upon 
the three fundamental institutions of society in partic- 
ular? We must answer that the impersonal character of 
such a world is contrary to the fundamental personal 
nature of those institutions which the Creator has given 
to human society. In fact, marriage and the family, the 
State and private property, tend of their very nature to 
develop man as a person, to render him capable of con- 
tributing, through his own voluntary cooperation and 
personal responsibility, tothe personal life and develop- 
ment of human relationship. The creative wisdom of God 
is therefore alien to that system of impersonal unity 
which strikes at the human person, who is the origin and 
end of society, and, inthe depths of his being, the image 
of his God.4 


It is to be expected that the most powerful appeal for 
man’s social dignity as expressed in the modern Popes is 
the supernatural dignity of man as redeemed and elevated 
to the sonship of God by grace andto a supernatural destiny 
of glory, but it is an underestimation of papal social and 
ethical doctrine to pass over the lesser appeal in recognizing 
the greater.> In fact, the natural dignity of man is frequently 
a more apt appeal because it reaches beyond the pale of 
faith to the intelligence and conscience of every man. The 
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personal dignity and rights of manas the image and likeness 
of God permeates papal doctrine. For the purpose of illus- 
tration this section will be confined to thefield of labor, the 
field of medicine, and the field of law. 


THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


In discussing the spiritual treasures of the workingman 
in the Rerum novarum, Leo XIII says: 


But if the owners of property must be made secure, 
the workman, too, has property and possessions in 
which he must be protected; and, first of all, there are 
his spiritual and mental interests. Life on earth, how- 
ever good and desirable in itself, is not the final purpose 
for which man is created; it is only the way and means 
to that attainment of truth, andthat practice of goodness 
in which the full life of the soul consists. It is the soul 
which is made after the image and likeness of God; it 
is in the soul that sovereignty resides, in virtue of 
which man is commanded to rule the creatures below 
him, and to use all the earth and ocean for his profit 
and advantage. ‘‘Fill the earth and subdue it; and rule 
over the fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air, and 
all living creatures which move upon the earth.’’6 In 
this respect all men are equal, there is no difierence 
between rich and poor, master and servant, ruler and 
ruled, ‘‘for the same is Lord over all.’’? No man may 
outrage with impunity that human dignity which God 
Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way of 
that higher life which is the preparation for the eternal 
life of heaven. Nay, more; a manhas here no power over 
himself. To consent to any treatment which is calculated 
to defeat the end and purpose of his being is beyond his 
right; he cannot give up his soul to servitude; for it is 
not man’s rights which are here in question, but the 
duties towards God, most sacred and inviolable.® 


Earlier in the same encyclical, Leo discusses what 
religion teaches capital, and the first thing he mentions is 
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the rights of the workingman because of his natural and 
supernatural dignity. 


Religion teaches the rich man and the employer that 
their work people are not their slaves; that they must 
respect in every man his dignity as a man and asa 
Christian; that labour is nothing to be ashamed of, if we 
listen to right reason and Christian philosophy, but it is 
an honourable employment, enabling a man to sustain his 
life in an upright and creditable way; and that it is 
shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make 
money by, or to look upon them merely as so much 
muscle or physical power. Thus, again, religion teaches 
that, as among the workmen’s concerns are religion 
herself, and things spiritual andmental, the employer is 
bound to see that his employee has time for the duties of 
piety; that he be not exposed to corrupting influences and 
dangerous occasions; and that he be not led away to 
neglect his home and family or to squander his wages. 
Furthermore, the employer must never tax his work- 
people beyond their strength, nor employ them in work 
unsuited to their sex or age.? 


In the Quadragesimo anno Pope Pius XI states that it is 
a violation of right order when capital hires workers under 
such terms that it directs business and even the whole eco- 
nomic system according to its own will and advantage, 
*‘scorning the human dignity of the workers, the social 
character of economic activity and social justice itself, and 
the common good.’’® And later in the encyclical he traces 
the logic of social decline in this way: 


With the rulers of economic life abandoning the right 
road, it was easy for the rank and file of workers every- 
where to rush headlong also into the same chasm; and 
all the more so, because very many managements treated 
their workers like mere tools, withno concern at all for 
their souls, without indeed even the least thought of 
spiritual things. Truly the mind shudders at the thought 
of the grave dangers to which the morals of workers 
(particularly younger workers) and the modesty of girls 
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and women are exposed in modern factories;!! when 
we recall how often the present economic scheme, and 
particularly the shameful housing conditions, create 
obstacles to the family bond and normal family life; 12 
when we remember how many obstacles are put in the 
way of proper observance of Sundays and Holy Days; 13 
and when we reflect upon the universal weakening of 
that truly Christian sense through which even rude and 
unlettered men were wont to value higher things, and 
upon its substitution by the single preoccupation of 
getting in any way whatsoever one’s daily bread. And 
thus bodily labor, which Divine Providence decreed to 
be performed, even after original sin, for the good at 
once of man’s body and soul, is being everywhere 
changed into an instrument of perversion; for dead 
matter comes forth from the factory ennobled, while 
men there are corrupted and degraded. 14 


Pope Pius XII says that inmany instances man has been 
reduced to the level of a commodity to be exploited,45 and 
in his Christmas broadcast of 1942 on the Rights of Man 
he defends the dignity of labor because of its relation to the 
human person: 


He who would have the star of peace to shine perman- 
ently over society must give to labour the place assign- 
ed to it by God from the beginning. All labour, as an 
indispensable means to the mastery of the earth, by 
which God wishes to be glorified, has an inalienable 
dignity and at the same time an intimate connection with 
the development of the human person; nor does this 
noble dignity and prerogative of labour suffer any 
diminution from the burden of fatigue which, in con- 
sequence of original sin, must be endured in obedient 
submission to the will of God. 

Those who are familiar with the great Encyclicals 
of Our Predecessors and with Our own previous 
Messages will know that the Church does not hesitate 
to draw the practical conclusions which follow from 
the moral dignity of labour, or to lend them the full 
weight of her authority. The dignity of labour demands, 
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not only a just wage, adequate to the needs of the worker 
and his family,!6 but also the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a social order which will render possible and 
secure a portion of private property, however modest, 
for all sections of the community;!” which will favour 
a higher education for children of the working classes 
who are exceptionally intelligent and well disposed; and 
which will promote and give effect to a practical social 
spirit in the neighbourhood, in the district, and through- 
out the nation, thus mitigating hostility between various 
classes and interests, and giving tothe workers, instead 
of a feeling of isolation from their fellowmen, the com- 
forting experience of a truly human solidarity and 
Christian brotherhood. !8 


In his Christmas broadcast of 1955, Pius XII considers, 
among other things, the dignity of labor and specifically 
derives it from the dignity of the human person engaged in 
labor. It is quoted here as typical of the Holy Father’s 
doctrine that reduces all worldly values ultimately to the 
value of man. 


There is now being asked the question whether the 
creative power of work truly constitutes the steady sup- 
port of man independently of other values not purely 
technical, and if, consequently, it deserves to be, as it 
were, worshipped by modern man. Certainly not, for no 
power whatsoever or other activity of an economic nature 
can be so regarded. Even inthe technicalera, the human 
person, created by God and redeemed by Christ, remains 
elevated in its being and in its dignity, and therefore its 
creative power and its work have a very much higher 
permanence. Thus firmly established, human work is 
also a profound moral force, and the human race of 
workers is a society which not only produces things, but 
also glorifies God. Man can consider his work as a true 
instrument of his sanctification because by working he 
makes perfect in himself the image of God, fulfils his 
duty and the right to gain for himself and his dependents 
the necessary sustenance, and makes himself a useful 
unit of society. Bringing this order into existence will 
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obtain for him security, and, at the same time, the 
‘*peace on earth’’ proclaimed by the angels. !9 


The Bishops of the United States sum up much of the 
papal teaching on the dignity of labor, treating the matter 
under three aspects. By labor a man establishes three re- 
lations -- with God, with his neighbor, and with the whole 
natural world. 

Regarding the first relation, the Bishops say: 

‘‘First of all, work unites us to God, not only by its 
ascetic character and through the discipline it imposes on 
man by subjugating his lower passions to order and reason, 
but principally because, through the intention of the worker, 
the material universe is brought back again to God.”’ 

Regarding the second relation, the Bishops say: 

‘*Second, labor is also the bond uniting man to man, a 
kind of school of social service, a base of human solidarity, 
a testimonial of man’s insufficiency without his neighbor. In 
working with others, man ratifies his social dependence and 
performs an act of natural charity, because he helps create 
utility for others and thus promotes the happiness of his 
fellow men.”’ 

Regarding the third relation, the Bishops say: 

‘‘Finally, work unites us with nature. It does this by 
enabling us to share in the creative work of God and by 
making each of us, in the language of St. Paul, ‘a helper of 
God.’ 

‘‘God, the supreme Artist, has communicated artistic 
causality to men, so that they can now make things and 
shape events to the image and likeness of their own ideas. 
The marriage of man’s intelligence and will with the ma- 
terial world and the natural forces with which he is sur- 
rounded becomes a fruitful union, and from them is gener- 
ated a culture.’’ 20 


MEDICAL ETHICS AND MAN 
In the domain of medicine and morality, it is par- 
ticularly Pope Pius XII who appeals time and again to the 


dignity of man as the object of medical practice. He is quite 
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positive in his evaluation of the medical profession. He says: 
‘‘Medicine, both as a science and as anart, occupies a truly 
singular position in the history of civilization: its importance 
to the individual as to society, the qualities demanded of 
human life with which it deals, have since ancient times 
prompted the intervention of legislators concerned about 
governing its practice.’’21 ) 


In one of his many addresses to members of the med- 
ical profession, the Holy Father states that the dignity of 
the physician comes from the fact thatheis dealing directly 
with the human person, whose body is bound in substantial 
union with a soul made after the image and likeness of God, 
with responsibilities in this life anda supreme destiny in the 
life to come. 


For the doctor is not handling inert matter, however 
priceless. Suffering in his hands is ahumancreature, a 
man like himself. Like himself that patient has a post of 
duty in some family where loving hearts are anxiously 
awaiting him; he has a mission to fulfill, even though 
humble, in human society. What is more, that ailing, 
crippled, paling form has a rendezvous with eternity; and 
when breath leaves his body, he will there begin an 
immortal life whose joy or misery will reflect the suc- 
cess or failure before God of his earthly mission. Pre- 
cious creature of God’s love and omnipotence! 

Spirit and dust compounded to form an image of the 
Infinite; living in time and space, yet headed towards a 
goal that lies beyond both; part of the created universe, 
yet destined to share the glory and joy of the Creator, 
that man who places himself in the care of a doctor is 
something more than nerves and tissue, blood and 
organs. And though the doctor is called in directly to 
heal the body, he must often give advice, make decisions, 
formulate principles that affect the spirit of manand his 
eternal destiny. It is after all the man who is to be 
treated: a man made up of soul and body, who has tem- 
poral interests but also eternal; and as his temporal 
interests and responsibility to family and society may 
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not be sacrificed to fitful fancies or desperate desires 
of passion, so his eternal interests and responsibility 
to God may never be subordinated to any temporal ad- 
vantage. 22 


Elsewhere, in an address to British and American 
medical officers, the Pope speaks in the same way of the 
exalted dignity of the medical profession because of its 
intimate relation to man: 


How exalted, how worthy of all honour is the charac- 
ter of your profession! The doctor has been appointed 
by God Himself to minister to the needs of suffering hu- 
manity. He who created that fever- consumed or mangled 
frame, now in your hands, who loves it with an eternal 
love, confides to you the ennobling charge of restoring 
it to health, You will bring to the sick-room and to the 
operating table something of the charity of God, of the 
love and tenderness of Christ, the Master Physician of 
soul and body. That charity is not a superficial irresolute 
sentiment; it does not write a diagnosis to please or 
curry favour; it is blindas well tothe alluring trappings 
of wealth as to the unpleasant wretchedness of poverty 
or destitution; it is deaf to the appeals of base passion 
that would seek cooperation in evil-doing. For itis a 
love that embraces the whole man, a fellow human 
being, whose sickly body is still vivified by an immortal 
soul bonded by every right of creation and redemption to 
the will of its divine Master. That willis written clear- 
ly for those, who wish, to read, first in the essential 
scope that nature has manifestly attributed to the human 
organs, and then positively in the Ten Commandments. 
That genuine love will exclude any reason, however 
grave, that may be adduced as warrant for a patient or 
a doctor to do or counsel aught that would contravene that 
supreme will. 

That is why a doctor, worthy of his profession, rising 
to the full height of unselfish, fearless devotion to his 
noble mission of healing and saving life, will scorn any 
suggestion made to destroy life, however frail or hu-. 
manly useless it may appear, knowing that unlessa man 
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is guilty of some crime deserving the death penalty, God 
alone, no power on earth, may dispose of his life. 23 


In an address to a convention of Catholic doctors, Pius 
XII points out that natural and Christian morality demand 
certain imprescriptible rights in the field of medicine; and 
that it is from these rights, and not from any humanitarian 
philosophy, ‘‘that the essential principles of medical de- 
ontology (the science of duty or moral obligation) are derived: 
such as the dignity of the human body, the preeminence of the 
soul over the body, the brotherhood of all men, the sovereign 
domain of God over life and destiny.’’ 24 

It is beyond the scope of a general survey like the 
present study to go into details of the medico-moral prin- 
ciples of the Popes, but it is reasonable to indicate some of 
the important aspects of this field. As an approach to the 
subject, note the words of Pius XII onthe right of the doctor: 


In the first place it must be assumed that, as a private 
person, the doctor can take no measure or try no course 
of action without the consent of the patient. The doctor 
has no other rights or power over the patient than those 
which the latter gives him, explicitly or implicitly and 
tacitly. On his side, the patient cannot confer rights he 
does not possess. In this discussion the decisive point 
is the moral licitness of the right a patient has to dispose 
of himself. Here is the moral limit tothe doctor’s action 
taken with the consent of the patient. 25 


Then the Holy Father continues with a consideration of 
the right of the patient: 


As for the patient, he is not absolute master of him- 
self, of his body or of his soul. He cannot therefore, 
freely dispose of himself ashe pleases. Even the reason 
for which he acts is of itself neither sufficient nor de- 
termining. The patient is bound to the immanent teleology 
laid down by nature. He has the right of use, limited by 
natural finality, of the faculties and powers of his human 
nature. Because he is a user and not a proprietor, he 
does not have unlimited power to destroy or mutilate his 
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body and its functions. Nevertheless, by virtue of the 
principle of totality, by virtue of his right to use the 
services of his organism as a whole, the patient can 
allow the individual parts to be destroyed or mutilated 
when and to the extent necessary for the good of his 
being as a whole. He may do so to ensure his being’s 
existence and to avoid or, naturally, to repair serious 
and lasting damage which cannot otherwise be avoided or 
repaired. 26 


The Pope applies this principle, which he calls the 
principle of totality,27 to a specific case ina later address. 
The delegates to a medical congress of urologists had pro- 
posed to the Pope the problem of castration of healthy 
testicles to prevent metastasis in the case of cancer. The 
Holy Father’s reply is a carefully worded expression of 
man’s right of disposition regarding his members in order 
to assure the good of his body as a whole. 


There are three things that condition the moral lic- 
itness of a surgical intervention that demands an anatom- 
ical or a functional mutilation: first, that the preser- 
vation or the functioning of a particular organ within the 
organism as a whole causes serious damage in the 
organism or constitutes a danger; in the second place, 
that the damage cannot be avoided or at least notably 
lessened except by the mutilation in question and that 
there is reasonable hope of success; finally, that one 
can reasonably expect that the negative effect, that is, 
the mutilation and its consequences, will be compensated 
for by the positive effect — the lessening of danger to 
the entire organism, the alleviation of pain, etc. 

The decisive point here is not that the organ to be 
amputated or incapacitated is itself diseased, but that 
the preservation of the organ or its functioning implies 
directly or indirectly a serious threat to the whole body. 
It is quite possible that by its normal function a healthy 
organ may exercise a harmful action over a diseased 
organ in the sense that it aggravates the morbid con- 
dition and its repercussions in the whole body. It can 
happen also that the removal of a healthy organ and the 
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suppression of its normal function may remove from the 
disease, from cancer for example, the area ofits spread, 
or in any case change essentially the conditions of its 
existence. If the matter cannot betakencare of by other 
means, surgical intervention in a healthy organ is per- 
missible in both cases. 28 


Then the Holy Father clearly states that this is alla 
specific application of the principle of totality: 


The conclusions that We just drew are deduced from 
the right of disposition that man has received from the 
Creator in regard to his own body, inaccordance with the 
principle of totality, which is valid here also, and in 
virtue of which each particular organ is subordinated to 
the body as a whole and must cede to it in case of con- 
flict. Consequently he who has received the use of the 
whole organism has the right to sacrifice a particular 
organ if its preservation or its functioning harms the 
whole in a notable way that cannot otherwise be avoid- 
ed, 29 


Then lest the principle be distorted to justify oopho- 
rectomy in the case of awoman who would be in danger from 
pregnancy because of some pathological condition in the 
kidneys or lungs or heart, the Pope carefully rules out the 
application of the principle of totality, because ‘‘in this case 
the danger that threatens the mother does not come directly 
or indirectly from the presence of the normal functioning of 
the oviducts or from their influence on the diseased organ... 
The danger is present only if free sexual activity causes a. 
pregnancy that endangers the organs mentioned before that 
are too weak or diseased.’’ 30 

The principle and applications given by Pope Pius XII 
are simply an elaboration of the principle of physical in- 
tegrity as stated in passing by Pius XI in his treatment of 
sterilization in the Casti .connubii: 


Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes, andthe 
light of human reason makes it most clear, that private 
individuals have no other power over the members of 
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their bodies than that which pertains to their natural 
ends; and they are not free to destroy or mutilate their 
members, or in any other way render themselves unfit 
for their natural functions, except when no other pro- 
vision can be made for the good of the whole body. 3! 


Pius XI is concerned with physical integrity; Pius XII 
goes further in applying the principle of totality to the 
psychic integrity of man. In his address to delegates to the 
Congress on the Histopathology of the Nervous System, he 
warns; ‘‘The patient, thenhas no right to involve his physical 
or psychic integrity in medical experiments or research 
when they entail serious destruction, mutilation, wounds or 
perils.’’32. The law of man’s psychic integrity is treated in 
various places in the documents of Pope Pius XII, and it is 
developed thoroughly in his address to the Fifth International 
Congress on Psychotherapy and Clinical Psychology. 33 Since 
the basic principle underlying this document is the law of 
psychic integrity because of human dignity, an analysis of 
some of the more important points may help to illustrate his 
practical approach to medical ethics. 

The Pope tells the specialists that he wishes to outline 
the fundamental attitude that is necessary for the Christian 
psychologist and psychotherapeutist;34 and an analysis re- 
veals that this fundamental attitude is one of respect for the 
natural and supernatural dignity of the human mind and the 
human person. He sums up this fundamental attitude in the 
following formula: ‘‘Psychotherapy and clinical psychology 
must always consider man (1) as a psychic unit and totality, 
(2) as a structural unit in itself, (3) as a social unit, and (4) 
as a transcendent unit, that is to say, in man’s tending to- 
wards God.’’ 35 

Concerning man as a psychic unit and totality, the Holy 
Father calls attention to the fact that medicine has learned 
to consider the human body as a mechanism of great pre- 
cision, with the various parts dependent on the whole; and 
this conception is more applicable to the soul. The various 
psychic faculties and functions form part of the whole 
spiritual being and subordinate themselves to its final end. 
All the psychic dynamisms are rooted in the soul; they are 
in the soul or in man, but they are not the soul, and they are 
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not man. They are energies of considerable intensity per- 
haps; but nature has entrusted their direction tothe center- 
post, to the spiritual soul endowed with intellect and will, 
which is normally capable of governing these energies. To 
replace the autonomy of free will by the heteronomy of 
instinctive dynamisms is wrong, because that is not the way 
in which God fashioned man. 36 

Concerning man as a Structural unit, the Pope insists 
that man is an ordered unit and whole, a microcosm de- 
termined by the end of the whole subordinating all the activ- 
ities of the parts according to the true order of their value 
and function. 37 


Consequently, it would be erroneous to establish for 
real life norms which would deviate from natural and 
Christian morality, and which, for want of a better 
word, could be called ‘‘personalist’’ ethics. The latter 
would without doubt receive a certain ‘‘orientation’’ from 
the former, but this could not admit of any strict ob- 
ligation. The law of the structure of man in the concrete 
‘is not to be invented but applied. 38 


Concerning man as a social unit, the Holy Father says 
that the psychic also has social aspects and deserves study 
and research in this field. ‘‘Social psychism touches also 
morality, and the principles of morality affect to a large 
extent those of serious psychology and psychotherapy. But 
there are some points where the application of social 
psychism sins by excess or by defect.’’ 39 

He gives as an example ofthe error by defect a psycho- 
logical and moral disturbance due to an inhibition of the ego 
that encroaches on the moral domain, suchas the instinct of 
domination or the sexual instinct. Psychotherapy could not 
_ proceed without further considerations to treat this psychic 
dynamism as a kind of tyranny streaming forth from the 
_ subconscious and escaping completely from the control of the 
_ conscious and the soul. ‘‘One shouldbe slow to lower man in 
_ the concrete together with his personal character to the level 
_ of the brute.’’ 40 
In another address — to delegates to the Congress on 
_ the Histopathology of the Nervous System — Pius XII treats 
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specifically the hierarchy of values inman, andhis principle 
fits at this point: 


Moreover, in exercising his right to dispose of him- 
self, his faculties and his organs, the individual must 
observe the hierarchy of the orders of values — or 
within a single order of values, the hierarchy of parti- 
cular rights — insofar as the rulesof morality demand. 
Thus, for example, a man cannot perform onhimself or 
allow doctors to perform acts of a physical or somatic 
nature which doubtless relieve heavy physical or psychic 
burdens or infirmities, but which bring about at the 


Same time permanent abolition or considerable and 


durable diminution of his freedom, that is, of his human 
personality in its typical and characteristic function. 
Such an act degrades a man to the level of a being re- 
acting only to acquired reflexes or to a living automaton. 
The moral law does not allow sucha reversal of values. 
Here it sets up its limits tothe ‘‘medical interests of the 
patient.’’4 


Putting aside this cognate passage and returning to the 
main document under analysis, we note that the Holy Father 
also warns against the general principle that sexual in- 
hibitions of the unconscious can be suppressed only by their 
being brought to the level of consciousness.42 He is more 
detailed on this point in his address to the Congress on the 
Histopathology of the Nervous System. His words are: 


In order to rid himself of repressions, inhibitions, or 
psychic complexes man is not free to arouse in himself 
for therapeutic purposes each and every appetite of a 
sexual order which is being excited or has been excited 
in his being, appetites whose impure waves flood his un- 
conscious or subconscious mind. He cannot make them 
the object of his thoughts and fully conscious desires with 
all the shocks and repercussions sucha process entails. 
For a man andaChristian there isa law of integrity and 
personal purity, of self-respect, forbidding him to plunge 
so deeply into the world of sexual suggestions and 
tendencies. Here the ‘‘medical and psychotherapeutic 
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interests of the patient’’ find a moral limit. It is not 
proved — it is, in fact, incorrect — that the pansexual 
method of a certain school of psychoanalysis is an 
indispensable integrating part of all psychotherapy which 
is serious and worthy of the name. It is not proved that 
past neglect of this method has caused grave psychic 
damage, errors in doctrine and application in education, 
in psychotherapy and still less in pastoral practice. It 
is not proved that it is urgent to fill this gap and to 
initiate all those interested in psychic questions in its 
key ideas and even, if necessary, in the practical ap- 
plication of this technique of sexuality. #3 


So much for the error by defect. In his address to the 
Fifth International Congress on Psychotherapy and Clinical 
Psychology, the Pope continues with the error by excess, 
which is emphasizing the exigency of a total surrender of the 
ego and its personal affirmation. He condemns as a logical, 
psychological, and ethical error the tenet that describes all 
consideration of the ego as a psychic inhibition, a truancy 
from the natural altruism of the psychic being. ‘‘There exists 
in fact a defence, an esteem, a love and a service of one’s 
personal self, which is not only justified but demanded by 
psychology and morality.’’“4 Christ taught us to gauge our 
love of neighbor by our love of self.4° 

Concerning man as a transcendent unit tending towards 
God, the Pope brings up three matters for consideration. He 
warns that a psychic dynamism impelling man tothe infinite 
cannot be the origin of religion, because religion does not 
come from the unconscious or the subconscious, or from an 
impulse of the affections, but from the clear and certain 
knowledge of God by means of His natural and positive 
revelation.*6 

The second matter in the field of transcendence concerns 
the sense of guilt; and here psychotherapy is faced with a 
phenomenon that is also, if not principally, of a religious 
nature. There is such a thing asamorbid sense of guilt, but 
neither psychology nor ethics possesses an infallible criter- 
ion to distinguish between the normal and the morbid in the 
matter of guilt. Moreover, ifthe guilt has its basis in reality, 
and the sense of guilt is eliminated by therapeutic means, the 
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fault remains. The means of eliminating the fault does not 
belong to the purely psychological order, but consists in 
contrition and sacramental absolution. *’ 

He concludes his treatment of principles to be observed 
in psychotherapy with the warning that psychotherapy may 
not counsel a patient to commit material sin on the ground 
that it will be without subjective guilt. God cannot justify 
such an action. ‘‘Such a counsel would also be erroneous if 
his action were regarded as necessary for the psychic easing 
of the patient and thus as being part of the treatment. One 
may never counsel a conscious action which would be a 
deformation, and not an image of the divine perfection.’’ “8 

In an address to delegates to the Sixteenth Session of the 
International Office of Military Medical Documentation, Pius 
XII remarks that ‘‘the doctor justifies his decisions by the 
interest of science, of the patient, and of the common 
good.’’“? The discussion thus far has concerned the interests 
of the patient. From the aspect of the interests of science 
and the common good, there is the question of medical 
experimentation; and Pope Pius XII has treated this matter 
on several occasions, particularly in his address to the First 
International Congress of the Histopathology of the Nervous 
System and in his address to the Delegates to the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Office of Military Medical 
Documentation.°° In the first of these two addresses, after 
granting the value of scientific knowledge, even apart from 
its use, and consequently the moral validity of research, he 
expresses this caution: 


But this does not mean that all methods, or any sin- 
gle method, arrived at by scientific and technical re- 
search offers every moral guarantee. Nor, moreover, 
does it mean that every method becomes licit because 
it increases and deepens our knowledge. Sometimes it 
happens that a method cannot be used without injuring © 
the rights of others or without violating some moral rule 
of absolute value. In such a case, although one rightly 
envisages and pursues the increase of knowledge, moral- 
ly the method is not admissible. Why not? Because 
science is not the highest value, that to which all other 
orders of values — or in the same order of value, all 
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particular values — should be subordinated. Science 
itself, therefore, as well as its research and acqui- 
sitions, must be inserted in the order of values. Here 
there are well defined limits which even medical science 
Cannot transgress without violating higher moral values. 
The confidential relations between doctor and patient, >! 
the personal right of the patient to the life of his body and 
soul in its psychic and moral integrity are just some of 
the many values superior to scientific interest.° 


In his address to delegates attending the meeting on 
Military Medical Documentation, the Pope restates this 
moral approach in different words. Then he proceeds to 
practical applications. Research and resultant knowledge 
concerning mass annihilation by means of biological and 
chemical warfare, of new methods for suppressing politi- 
cal, national, or racial enemies, of new types of euthanasia 
for the wounded, mutilated, or incurable could be of positive 
value from the scientific point of view, but they are not so 
in the hands of every doctor, or every commander-in-chief, 
or even of every nation. Then the Holy Father states specifi- 
cally: 


If it is impossible to arrive at the knowledge of a 
principle or to be certain of the possibility of its practi- 
cal application without dangerous and perhaps fatal ex- 
periments upon living men, the end pursued does not 
suffice to justify this experiment. Neither in peace nor 
in war — and much less so in war, — are the wounded, 
prisoners of war, victims of forced labour, displaced 
persons in concentration camps, subjects for medical 
experimentation of which one may dispose freely, or with 
the approval of authority. The last decades have made it 
clear to all that the disregard of this norm, sad to say, 
could become a reality.” 


The Holy Father treats the question of the common 
good and medical experimentation in both addresses just 
cited. In his address to the members of the Congress on the 
Histopathology of the Nervous System, he states the problem 
thus: 
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Can public authority, on which rests responsibility 
for the common good, give the doctor the power to ex- 
periment on the individual in the interests of science 
and the community in order to discover and try out 
new methods and procedures when these experiments 
transgress the right of the individual todispose of him- 
self? In the interests of the community, can public au- 
thority really limit or even suppress the right of the in- 
dividual over his body and life, his bodily and psychic 
integrity?>“ 


The Pope is speaking here of abuses in totalitarian 
countries, as is plain from his reference to the pathetic 
evidence brought to light in the postwar trials;°° and it is 
interesting to note that when Pius XI enumerates the rights 
of man as coming from his human dignity in his encyclical 
on Atheistic Communism, he includes ‘‘the right to life, to 
bodily integrity.’’~° 

Pius XII states the argument of those who favor the 
right of the community to medical experimentation. The 
individual is subject to the community, and consequently the 
good of the individual must cede to the common good.’’ He 
points out the fundamental fallacy here that man exists for 
the community, and he affirms flatly: ‘‘It must be noted that 
in his personal being, man is not finally ordered to useful- 
ness to society. On the contrary, the community exists for 
man.’’ And he continues immediately: ‘‘The community is 
the great means intended by nature and God to regulate the 
exchange of mutual needs and to aid each man to develop 
his personality fully according to his individual and social 
abilities.’’°® Then he follows by ruling out the principle of 
totality, by which a man, having the right of disposition 
concerning his body, can sacrifice an individual organ when 
this is necessary for the good of the whole. 


Considered as a whole, the community is not a physical 
unity subsisting in itself and its individual members are 
not integral parts of it. Considered as a whole, the physi- 
cal organism of living beings, of plants, animals or man, 
has a unity subsisting in itself. Eachof the members, for 
example, the hand, the foot, the heart, the eye, is an 
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integral part destined by all its being to be inserted 
in the whole organism. Outside the organism ithas not, 
by its very nature, any sense, any finality. It is wholly 
absorbed by the totality of the organism to which it is 
attached. 

In the moral community and in every organism of a 
purely moral character, it isanentirely different story. 
Here the whole has no unity subsisting in itself, but a 
simple unity of finality and action. Inthe community in- 
dividuals are merely collaborators and instruments for 
the realization of the common end.>” 


At this point, after stating very clearly the principle 
of totality, he denies the use of this principle to public 
authority, because it has only a unity of finality and action. 
Public authority has the right to make demands upon the 
activities of each member of the community, ‘‘but in no 
case can it dispose of its physical being. Indeed, every di- 
rect attempt upon its essence constitutes an abuse of the 
power of authority.”’™ Since medical experimentation 
immediately and directly affects the physical being either in 
whole or in part, public authority has no power in this sphere, 
and it Cannot pass on to research workers and doctors what 
it does not have.°! : 

Medical experimentation can be licit within certain 
limits, and the Pope defines these limits thus: 


In the domain of your science it is an obvious law 
that the application of new methods to living men must 
be preceded by research on cadavers or the model of 
study and experimentation on animals. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this procedure is found to be impossible, in- 
sufficient or not feasible from a practical point of view. 
In this case, medical research will try to work on its 
immediate object, the living man, in the interests of 
science, in the interests of the patient and in the inter- 
ests of the community. Such a procedure is not to be 
rejected without further consideration. But you must 
stop at the limits laid down by the moral principles We 
have explained.© 
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The Pope goes on to say that moral authorization for 
medical experiments does not necessarily demand that every 
danger and every risk be excluded. ‘‘That would exceed 
human possibilities, paralyse all serious scientific research 
and very frequently be to the detriment of the patient. In 
these cases the weighing of the danger must be left to the 
judgment of the tried and competent doctor.’’°? Then he 
points out that there is a degree of danger that morality will 
not allow. ‘‘In doubtful cases, when means already known 
have failed, it may happen that a new method still insuffic- 
iently tried offers, together with very dangerous elements, 
appreciable chances of success. If the patient gives his 
consent, the use of the procedure in question is licit. But 
this way of acting cannot be upheld as a line of conduct in 
normal cases.’ 


MAN AND LAW 


The dignity of man in his human personality demands 
the proper respect for his rights in the sphere of law. Pope 
Pius XII is quite plain on this point in his Christmas broad- 
cast of 1942 on the Rights of Man. ‘‘If social life, such as 
God wills it,’’ he says, ‘‘is to attain its end it needs a legal 
structure for its support, defence and protection.’’® The 
function of this structure is not to dominate but to serve, 
to encourage, and to protect. In order tosecure the balance, 
safety, and concord of society, this legal structure must 
have the right of coercion to restrain the wayward within the 
proper discipline of social life; but in the exercise of this 
right, authority must feel a sense of responsibility in the 
sight of the eternal Judge, ‘‘before whose tribunal any un- 
just sentence, and especially any reversal of divinely estab- 
lished principles, will receive inevitable punishment and 
condemnation.’’©° Then the Pope calls attention to the roots 
of law in any society: 


The ultimate, deep-rooted, lapidary principles which 
lie at the foundation of society cannot be abolished by: 
any effort of human ingenuity; they may be denied, 
ignored, disregarded, or disobeyed, but they can never 
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-be deprived of their juridical validity. Admittedly con- 
ditions change with the passage of time, but there is 
never a complete gap, never entire discontinuity, be- 
tween the law of yesterday andthe lawof today, between 
the disappearance of old forms of government and the 
introduction of new constitutions. Whatever happens, 
whatever change or transformation may take place, the 
purpose of all social life remains the same, ever sacred, 
ever obligatory: the development of the personal values 
of man, who is made in the image of God; what2ver 
legislator or authority he may obey, every member of 
the human family remains bound to secure his immutable 
ends. He has therefore always the inalienable right — 
a right which no opposition can destroy and which all, 
friends and enemies alike, are bound to acknowledge — 
to a constitution and an administration of justice inspired 
by the conviction and understanding that it is their 
essential duty to serve the common good.°’ 


Perhaps the most fundamental treatment of law in 
modern papal Coe occurs in Leo XIII’s encyclical on 
Human Liberty.°® He reasons that without some binding force 
to restrain man’s actions from evil and to direct them to 
good, freedom would be the ruin of man. This restraining 
and guiding force is law; and Leo defines it in its broadest 
scope as ‘‘a fixed rule of teaching what is to be done and 
what is to be left undone.’’®? ‘‘Foremost inthis office comes 
the natural law, which is written and engravedin the mind of 
every man; and this is nothing but our reason, commanding 
us to do right and forbidding sin.’”’”? The dictates of reason 
can have the force of lawonly inas far as they are the voice 
and the interpreters of some higher power on which reason 
and freedom necessarily depend, since the foundation of law 
must be authority. ‘‘It follows, therefore, that the law of 
nature is the same thing as the eternal law, implanted in 
rational creatures, and inclining them to their right action 
and end; and can be nothing else but the eternal reason of 
God, the Creator and Ruler of all the world.’’”! 

Proceeding from divine law to human law, Leo says 
that ‘‘what reason and the natural law do for individuals, 
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that human law, promulgated for their good, does for the 
citizens of States.’’?2, Among human laws some are con- 
cerned with what is good or what is bad by its very nature, 
commanding or forbidding with a suitable sanction. Regard- 
ing these human laws the Pope remarks: 


But such laws by no-means derive their origin from 
civil society, because, just as civil society didnot create 
human nature, so neither can it be saidto be the author 
of the good which befits human nature, or of the evil 
which is contrary to it. Laws come before men live to- 
gether in society, and have their origin in the natural, 
and consequently in the eternal, law. The precepts, 
therefore, of the natural lawcontained bodily in the laws 
of men, have notmerely the force of human law, but they 
possess that higher and more august sanction which be- 
longs to the law of nature and the eternal law.”? 


Then Leo points out that there are other civil laws that 
do not follow directly, but somewhat remotely, from the 
natural law, regulating things that the law of nature treats 
only in a general way. ‘‘It is in the constitution of these 
particular rules of life, suggested by reason and prudence, 
and put forth by competent authority, that human law, pro- 
perly so called consists’’;”4 and these laws bind the citizens 
to work for the common good of society. 

Since all law is ultimately an expression in some proxi- 
mate or remote form of the eternal law of God, this ultimate 
law is the sole standard and rule of human liberty in both 
its individual and communal aspect. Therefore the liberty of 
the individual must conform to the eternal law of God through 
the prescriptions of human laws made for the common good. 
‘‘Likewise, the liberty of those who are in authority does 
not consist in the power to lay unreasonable and capricious 
commands upon their subjects,....but the binding force of 
human laws is in this, that they areto be regarded as appli- 
cations of the eternal law, and incapable of sanctioning any- 
thing which is not contained in the eternal law, as in the 
principle of all law.’’”> 

Concerning the individual and law, Leo remarks: 
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Moreover, the highest duty is to respect authority, 
and obediently to submit to just law; and by this the 
members of a community are effectually protected from 
the wrongdoing of evil men. Lawful power is from God, 
‘‘and whosoever resisteth authority resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God’’;’© wherefore, obedience is greatly en- 
nobled when subjected to an authority which is the most 
just and supreme ofall. But where the power to command 
is wanting, or wherea lawis enacted contrary to reason, 
or to the eternal law, or to some ordinance of God, 
Obedience is unlawful, lest, while obeying man, we be- 
come disobedient to God. Thus an effectual barrier 
being opposed to tyranny, the authority in the State will 
not have all its own way, but the interests and rights of 
all will be safeguarded — the rights of individuals, of 
domestic society, and of all the members of the common- 
wealth; all being free to live according to law and right 
reason; and in this, as We have shown, true liberty 
consists.” 


Perhaps Leo insists more than any of the other modern 
Popes on the dignity of civil authority because his teaching 
is directed mainly against liberalism in its various mani- 
festations, which distorts the doctrine of the equality of men 
to throw off the yoke of subjection. As the occasion presents 
itself, he returns again and again to the thought that ‘‘the 
inequality of rights and of power proceeds from the very 
Author of nature, ‘from whom all paternity in heaven and 
earth is named.’’’’® In his encyclical on Freemasonry he 
constructs the argument for authority in these words: 


As men are by the will of God born for civil union 
and society,” and as the power to ruleis so necessary 
a bond of society that, if it be taken away, society must 
at once be broken up, it follows that from Him who is 
the Author of society has come also the authority to 
rule; so that whosoever rules, he is the minister of 
God. Wherefore, as the end and nature of human society 
SO requires, it is right to obey the just commands of 
lawful authority, as it is right to obey God who ruleth 
all things; and it is most untrue that the people have 
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it in their power to cast aside their obedience whenso- 
ever they please.®° 


This doctrine sees ‘‘inthe head of the State the authority 
that comes from God andhas its reason for existence and its 
majesty from God.’’8! Therefore all those having civil auth- 
ority bear inthemselves the image of divine power and divine 
providence, and the members of the community must re- 
verence them and show allegiance to them as to God exercis- 
ing His authority through men.82 This they can do ‘‘without 
prejudice to their dignity, since obedience is rendered to God 
rather than to man; and God has denounced the most rigorous 
judgment against those in authority, if they failto represent 
Him with uprightness and justice.’’83 In fact, this concept of 
authority actually contributes to human dignity, as Leo points 
out in his encyclical on Civil Government: 


The dignity also of the citizens is best provided for; 
for to them it has been permitted to retain even in obe- 
dience that greatness which conduces to the excellence 
of man. For they understand that, in the judgment of God, 
there is neither slave nor free man; that there is one 
Lord of all, rich ‘‘to all that call upon Him,’’84 but that 
they on this account submit to andobey their rulers, be- 
cause these ina certain sort bring before them the image 
of God, ‘‘whom to serve is to reign.’’85 


If reverence for authority and obedience are obligations 
binding the citizens, the just and proper use of authority is 
_ the serious obligation of those who hold power from God. Leo 
XIII remarks inthe Rerum novarum: ‘‘The gift of authority is 
from God, and is, as it were, a participation of the highest of 
all sovereignties. It should be exercised, therefore, as the 
power of God is exercised — witha fatherly solicitude.... ”86 
This idea is stated again and again in the social encycli- 
cals of Leo; for example, in his encyclical on Civil Govern- 
ment; 


But in order that justice may be retained in govern- 
ment it is of the highest importance that those who rule 
States should understand that political power was not 
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created for the advantage of any private individual; and 
that the administration of the State must be carried on to 
the profit of those who have been committed to their 
care, not to the profit of those to whom it has been com- 
mitted. Let princes take example from the Most High 
God, by whom authority is given to them; and, placing 
before themselves His model in governing the State, let 
them rule over the people with equity and faithfulness, 
and let them add to that severity, whichis necessary, a 
paternal charity. On this account they are warned in the 
oracles of the sacred scriptures, that they will have 
themselves some day to render an account to the King of 
kings and Lord of lords; if they shall fail in their duty, 
that it will not be possible for them in any way to escape 
the severity of God... .87 


Pope Pius XI gives a thorough analysis of the tendency of 
law to divorce itself from both the fundamentals of the natural 
law and the rights of the human person in his encyclical on 
the Condition of the Church in Germany. In showing to what 
dangers this principle of expediency is exposed he sums up 
much of his own doctrine and that of Pope Pius XII after him 
on both juridical positivism and statism: 


It is part of the trend of the day to sever more and 
more not only morality but also the foundation of law and 
jurisprudence, from true belief in Godandfrom His re- 
vealed commandments. Here We have in mind partic- 
ularly the so-called natural law that is written by the 
finger of the Creator Himself in thetables of the hearts 
of men and which can be read on these tables by sound 
reason not darkened by sin and passion. Every positive 
law, from whatever lawgiver it may come, can be 
examined as to its moral implications, and consequently 
as to its moral authority to bind in conscience, in the 
light of the commandments of the natural law. The laws 
of man that are in direct contradiction with the natural 
law bear an initial defect that no violent means, no out- 
ward display of power can remedy. By this standard must 
we judge the principle: ‘‘What helps the people is right.’”’ 
A right meaning may be given tothis sentence if under- 
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stood as expressing that what is morally illicitcan never 
serve the true interests of the people. But even ancient 
paganism recognized that the sentence, to be perfectly 
accurate, should be inverted and read: ‘‘Never is any- 
thing useful, if it is not at the same time morally good. 
And not because it is useful, is itmorally good, but be- 
cause it is morally good, it is alsouseful.’’®& Cut loose 
from this rule of morality, that principle would mean, in 
international life, a perpetual state of war between the 
different nations. In political life within the State, since it 
confuses considerations of utility with those of right, it 
mistakes the basic fact that man as aperson possesses 
God-given rights, which must be preserved from all at- 
tacks aimed at denying, suppressing or disregarding 
them. To pay no heedto this truthis to overlook the fact 
that the true public good is finally determined and re- 
cognized by the nature of man, with hisharmonious co- 
ordination of personal rights and social obligations, as 
well as by the purpose of the community which in turn is 
conditioned by the same human nature. The community 
is willed by the Creator as the means to the full develop- 
ment of the individual and social attainments, which the 
individual in give and take has to employ to his own good 
and that of others. Also those higher and more compre- 
hensive values, that cannot be realized by the individual 
but only by the community, in the final analysis are in- 
tended by the Creator for the sake ofthe individual, for 
his natural and supernatural development and perfection. 
A deviation from this order loosens the supports on 
which the community is placed, andthereby imperils the 
tranquillity, security and even the existence of the com- 
munity itself.89 


The teaching of Pope Pius XII frequently brings out the 
juridical dignity of man, and his various expositions of the 
subject are clear and pointed.? One of the best expositions 
occurs in his Christmas message of 1944.91 It must be kept 
in mind that the Holy Father is speaking of the role of de- 
mocracy in the establishment of peace, but what he says con- 
cerning democracy usually fits civil society in general. With 
regard to the interrelation between liberty and authority, the 
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Pope reasons thus: 


That same absolute order of beings and their ends 
which presents man as an autonomous person, thatis, as 
the subject of inviolable duties and rights, andas at once 
the basis of his social life and the purpose for which it 
exists, also includes the State as anecessary society, in- 
vested with the authority without which it couldnot exist 
or live. Therefore if human beings were to avail them- 
selves of their personal liberty inorder to deny any de- 
pendence upon a higher authority endowed with the right 
to enforce its commands, they would by that very fact be 
undermining the same absolute order which is the basis 
of their own dignity and freedom. Human person, State, 
public authority, with their respective rights, are estab- 
lished on the same foundation, and are therefore so 
closely connected and interrelated that they standor fall 
together. | 

And since this absolute order, as we learn from sound 
reason and especially from the Christian faith, can have 
no origin save in a personal God who is our Creator, it 
follows that the dignity of man is the dignity proper to 
God’s image, the dignity of the State is the dignity proper 
to the moral community designed by God, the dignity of 
the State’s authority is the dignity of its share in the 
authority of God Himself. ?2 


What the Holy Father says here concerns the reasonable 
attitude of the individual citizen within the State. Shortly after 
this he discusses the responsible attitude demanded of auth- 
ority in the State: 


Only a clear understanding of the ends which God has 
assigned to every human society, only a profound ap- 
preciation of the high duties which social action imposes, 
will enable those to whom authority has been entrusted to 
discharge their duties, whether legislative, judicial, or 
executive, with that sense of responsibility, with that 
objectivity, impartiality, loyalty, self-sacrifice, and in- 
corruptibility, without which it will be difficult for a 
democratic government to secure the respect, the confi- 
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dence, and the adherence of the better section of the 
people. 3 


Later in the same document the Holy Father applies this 
general principle of good government to the specific field of 
law: 


The man who holds just views onthe State, and on the 
authority and power vested in it as the custodian of social 
order, will never think of offending the majesty of the 
positive law within the sphere of its natural competence. 
But this majesty of human positive law is beyond appeal 
only when it conforms to, or at least does not conflict 
with, the absolute order established by the Creator and 
set in a new light by the revelation of the Gospel. It can- 
not subsist except in so far as it respects that order 
which is the foundation of human personality, noless than 
of the State and its authority. Thisis the basic criterion 
of any healthy form of government, democracy included, 
and it is the criterion by whichthe moral validity of any 
particular law must be assessed.?4 


In his Christmas message of 1942, Pope Pius XII 
stresses the rights of man in the field of law. He says that 
in the proper administration of government, the legal 
structure of the State must respect the human person and 
must secure harmonious relations between individual citi- 
zens, between various associations within the State, and bet- 
ween their members.95 To accomplish this successfully, 
legislators must ‘‘avoid dangerous theories and practices 
which are detrimental to the community and toits cohesion, 
and owe their origin and wide diffusion to false postulates.” 96 
Then he continues: 


Among these is to be counted a juridical positivism 
which invests purely human laws with a majesty to 
which they have no title, opening the way to a fatal 
dissociation of law from morality. Likewise to be 
banned is the theory which claims for a particular 
nation, or race, or class, a juridical instinct against 
whose law and command there is no appeal. Finally, 
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all those theories are to be shunned which, though in 
themselves divergent and deriving from opposed ideolo- 
gies, have this in common that they regard the State, or 
a group representing it, as an absolute and supreme 
entity exempt from all control and criticism, even when 
its theoretical and practical postulates result in open and 
clashing contradiction with the essential data of the 
human and Christian conscience. 97 


The Holy Father condemns here three false concepts of 
the power of the State in the realmof law: juridical positiv- 
ism, racism, and state absolutism.9® The last two will be 
treated together, as they frequently are, under the totalitarian 
concept. It is worthy of note in passing that Pius XII says 
elsewhere that authoritarianism also leaves much to be de- 
sired, ‘‘because it excludes the citizens from all effective 
participation in or influence upon the formation of the will 
of the society.” It artificially splits a nation into two 
categories, the rulers andthe ruled. He calls this a pervers- 
ion of the power of the State, because the purpose of the State 
is to unite the citizens for the common good, whereas ‘‘in 
this system the concept of the common good is so unsubstant- 
ial and is soobviously but a mask for the unilateral interests 
of the ruler, that an unrestrained ‘dynamism’ on the part of 
the law-making power excludes all juridical security andso 
destroys a basic element of every true juridicalorder.’”’ 1°° 

The condemnation of juridical positivism occurs fre- 
quently in the documents of Pius XII. Inan address to a group 
of experts in penal law, after expressing the fact that law is 
ultimately founded on the stable and immutable nature of 
things, he takes this ultimate foundation back toman with the 
question: ‘‘Whenever there are men and nations gathered in 
communities with laws, are they not precisely human beings 
with a nature that is essentially the same?’’1!01 Then he 
states this principle: ‘‘The needs which derive from that 
nature are the guiding rules of law. However different the 
formulation given to thése needs in positive law, according to 
various times and places, or varying degrees of development 
and culture, their kernel is always the same, since it is the 
expression of man’s nature.’’102 He compares these needs of 
nature to the dead point of a pendulum. Positive law will 
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swing a little to one side or to the other, but it will always 
return to the dead point fixed by nature. It is of no real con- 
sequence what we call these needs of nature — ‘‘laws’’ or 
‘‘ethical norms’’ or ‘‘postulates of nature.’’ ‘‘The fact is 
that they exist; that they have not been invented by man’s 
caprice; that they are really rooted in thenature which man 
himself did not fashion; that they are therefore to be found 
everywhere; and, consequently, all public law of nations finds 
in our common human nature a clear, solid, and durable 
foundation.’’!°3 He concludes his form of reasoning with a 
condemnation of juridical positivism: 


It follows from this that any kindof extreme juridical 
positivism cannot be justified in reason. This positivism 
is expressed in the principle: ‘‘The law is whatever is 
established as such by the legislative power in the 
national or international community, and nothing but that, 
quite independently of any fundamental need of reason or 
of nature.’’104 If one urges that principle, there is 
nothing to prevent a logical or moral contradiction; that 
unbridled passion, the whim and brutal violence of a tyr- 
ant and criminal, might become the law of what is right. 
History, unfortunately, furnishes many examples of this 
possibility becoming actual. If, onthe contrary, juridical 
positivism is so understood that, while recognizing fully 
those fundamental needs of nature, the term ‘law’ is only 
used for laws formulated by the legislature, then many 
may consider this use of the word inexact; but, neverthe- 
less, itaffords a common basis for the construction of an 
international law founded on the ontological order. 105 


In an earlier address, toa group of Italian lawyers, Pius 
XII expresses the fact also that the foundation of law is the 
nature of man and adds the transcendent quality of human 
nature because of its relation to God. 


The great Roman lawyer and orator said: ‘‘natura ju- 
ris...ab hominis repetenda est natura’’106 — ‘‘the 
nature or essence of lawcanonly be derived from man’s 
nature itself.’’ This being so, knowledge of this nature 
and its perfection cannot be even approximately ac- 
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quired, neither can its perfection, dignity, nobility, nor 
the purposes which guide and control its activity be 
known, unless one realises the ontological link that binds 
nature to its transcendent cause. It is plain, therefore, 
that if the lawyer does not give up the idea of looking at 
man and human affairs as though they were outside the 
radiance of the light that streams from God, he will 
never gain a right understanding of law, nor will he be 
able to bring right order into it. For this very light is 
given him to shed its beams across the rugged path of 
his study and research, 107 


Then the Holy Father tags juridical positivism as a type 
of modern rationalism and exposes its activity inthe sphere 
of law: 


The mistake made by modern rationalism is precisely 
this, that it seeks to build up a system of human right 
and the general theory of lawon the supposition that man 
is by nature a being standing independent of any Being 
above and superior to himselfon whose creative and con- 
trolling will he depends both for his existence and activi- 
ty. You know how the legal opinion of today, having once 
made this initial error, has become entangled in an end- 
less maze of difficulties. You are aware how these 
lawyers who have bowed to the behests of positivism so 
called, have fallen below the level of their profession, 
because they have lost sight of human nature properly 
understood, and have consequently lost also the only sane 
conception of law. For they have deprived it of that con- 
Straining influence on a man’s conscience which is the 
first and principal effect of law. 108 


In his Christmas sermon of 1939, Pius XII traces the 
very beginnings of the war to ‘‘acts which show in what a 
vicious circle the juridical sense becomes involved when it 
is led simply by considerations of expediency.’’109 He lists 
these crimes as “‘a calculated act of aggression against a 
small, industrious, and peaceful nation’’; atrocities of war, 
by whichever side committed, with the unlawful use of de- 
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structive weapons against non-combatants and refugees; ‘‘a 
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disregard of the dignity, liberty, and life of man, showing 
itself in actions which cry to heaven for vengeance’’; ‘‘and 
finally an ever growing and increasingly methodical anti- 
Christian and atheistic propaganda, especially among the 
young,’’110 

Over against this juridical positivism Pius XII sets what 
he calls the organic conception of society, the only vital con- 
ception, which combines ‘‘a noble humanism with the genuine 
Christian spirit, and it bears the inscription from Holy Writ 
which St. Thomas has explained: “The work of justice shall be 
peace.’’’111 And he adds that this text is applicable to the life 
of a people whether it be considered in itself or in its re- 
lations with other nations.!!2 This organic conception he ex- 
plains in these words: 


Those who clearly perceive the vital connection be- 
tween genuine social order and a genuine juridical struc- 
ture, those who appreciate that interior unity in multi- 
plicity depends upon the primacy of the spiritual, upon 
respect for human personality both in oneself and in oth- 
ers, upon a true love for society, and upon attachment to 
the ends for which Godhas ordained it, cannot wonder at 
the unhappy results of juridical conceptions which have 
departed from the royal road of truth to follow the slip- 
pery paths of materialism; and they must immediately 
see how urgently necessary it is to return to a conception 
of society which is spiritual and ethical, earnest and pro- 
found, instinct with the warmth ofa true humanity, lit by 
the light of Christian faith which reveals inthe juridical 
structure.a reflection of the social order as God has 
willed it, a luminous product of the spiritof man, which 
in its turn is an image of the spirit of God.113 


Pope Pius XII condemns especially two false concepts of 
_ law — juridical positivism and state absolutism in its various 
forms, which can be considered under the general aspect of 
totalitarianism. In his first encyclical letter he calls totalita- 
rianism ‘‘the error contained in those ideas which do not 
hesitate to divorce civil authority from every dependence 
upon the Supreme Being... and from every restraint of a 
higher law derived from God as from its first source.’’ !14 
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This system accords civil authority an unhampered sphere of 
action that is at the mercy of human caprice, of casual 
historical claims, or the interests of afew.1!15 The inevitable 
result is that civil authority tends to attribute to itself ab- 
solute autonomy, which is the property of God. ‘‘It puts itself 
in the place of the Almighty and elevates the State or group 
into the last end of life, the supreme criterion of the moral 
and juridical order, and therefore forbids every appeal to 
the principles of natural reason and of the Christian 
conscience,’’ 116 

In an address to the Roman Rota, Pius XII indicates the 
shortcomings of totalitarianism in general and its dangerous 
consequences in the field of law in particular: 


It is undeniable that one of the vital exigencies of 
every human community, hence also of the Church and 
the State, consists in the permanent assurance of unity 
in the diversity of their members. 

Now ‘‘totalitarianism’’ is utterly incapable of pro- 
viding for this need, because it extends the civil power 
beyond due limits; it determines and fixes, bothin sub- 
stance and form, every field of activity, and thus com- 
presses all legitimate manifestation of life — personal, 
local, and professional — into a mechanical unity or col- 
lectivity under the stamp of nation, race, or class. 

We have already in Our Christmas Radio Message of 
1942, pointed out the deplorable consequences for the 
judiciary power of this attitude in theory and in practice, 
which destroys the equality of all persons before the law, 
and leaves judicial decisions to the whim of changeable 
collective instinct. !!’ 


We canexpect that the Pope who was confronted with both 
Communism and the Nazi ideology inthe worldturmoil after 
the First World War would be emphatic inhis condemnation 
of the totalitarian concept of law. Asearly as 1925, in a con- 
sistorial allocution, Pope Pius XI condemned every concept of 
government that held that the State was sufficient unto itself 
as a last end with the consequent violation and destruction of 
the rights of the individual.'!® He expounds the matter 


thoroughly in his encyclical on Atheistic Communism. First 
he explains the proper necessary relation of manto society: 
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But God has likewise destined man for civil society 
according to the dictates of his very nature. In the 
plan of the Creator, society is the natural means which 
man can and must use toreach his destined end. Society 
is for man and not vice versa.!!? This must not be 
understood in the sense of liberalistic individualism, 
which subordinates society to the selfish use of the in- 
dividual; but only in the sense that by means of an organ- 
ic union with society and by mutual collaboration the 
attainment of earthly happiness is placed within the reach 
of all. In a further sense, itis society which affords the 
opportunities for the development of all the individual and 
social gifts bestowed on human nature. These natural 
gifts have a value surpassing the immediate interests of 
the moment, for in society they reflect the divine per- 
fection, which would not be true were man to live 
alone.!20 But on final analysis, even in this latter 
function society is made for man, thathe may recognize 
this reflection of God’s perfection, and refer it in praise 
and adoration to the Creator. Only man, the human per- 
son, and not society in any form is endowed with reason 
and a morally free will. 121 


The Pope then points out that man has divinely imposed 
obligations toward civil society, and the representatives of 
civil authority have the right to coerce him tc do his duty. 
However, society may not defraud man of his God-given 
rights or systematically void these rights by making their 
use impossible; and the reason the Holy Father gives is that 
ultimately all material things are ordained to man as a 
person.!*4. Communism is wrong because it impoverishes 
human personality. 123 Pius XI recapitulates his arraignment 


of totalitarianism in these words: 


The enslavement of man despoiled of his rights, the 
denial of the transcendental origin of the state and its 
authority, the horrible abuse of public power in the 
service of a collectivistic terrorism, are the very con- 
trary of all that corresponds with natural ethics and the 
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will of the Creator. Both man and civil society derive 
their origin from the Creator, who has mutually or- 
dained them one to the other. Hence neither can be 
exempted from their correlative obligations, nor deny or 
diminish each other’s rights. The Creator Himself has 
regulated this mutual relationship in its fundamental 
lines, and it is by an unjust usurpation that Communism 
arrogates to itself the right to enforce, in place of the 
divine law based on the immutable principles of truth 
and charity, a partisan political program which derives 
from the arbitrary human will and is replete with 
hate. 124 


Because of the dignity of man before law and because 
of the inalienable rights inherent in his personality, the 
legislators of the world have a deep responsibility to God 
and man. In an address to a United States House Committee 
on Military Affairs, Pius XII makes this solemn charge: 


At this critical moment in human history the legis- 
lators of the world’s nations carry a particularly grave 
responsibility. The questions that they are called on to 
decide have more than a passing political significance. 
They reach down to the roots of human society, to the 
inviolability of the human person, to those inalienable, 
God-given rights that are antecedent to the State and 
that no State dare infringe without jeopardizing its own 
existence. Foremost among those rights is the freedom 
to practise religion founded on faith in God and His 
revelation. To the legislators of today and tomorrow 
has been confided the noble task to ensure that those 
rights shall not perish, but shall be protected, defended 
and held in honour among all peoples.}25 


As was indicated in the treatment of man in the field 
of medical ethics, Pius XII shows the dignity of the physician 
as deriving ultimately from the dignity of the object of his 
profession — man, made to the image and likeness of God. 
In an address to a group of attorneys he is just as explicit 
on the dignity of the lawyer as rooted ultimately in the 
dignity of man, the object of his service. 
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The lawyer therefore threads his way between the 
infinite and the finite, between the divine andthe human, 
and herein consists the noble character of the studies 
which he pursues. Other reasons because of which he 
holds such an honored place amongst his fellows, 
suggest themselves as flowing from those already 
mentioned. If the object of his study is standards of 
justice, then the subject for which these exist is man, 
the human person, who therefore falls within the field 
of the lawyer’s competence. 

We speak of man, mark you, not inthe lower and less 
noble part of his nature. These are indeed the object of 
other most useful and admirable sciences. Rather We 
are thinking here of man in his nobler part, man spe- 
cifically as man, a rational agent living under the law 
of his rational nature. Obedience to this law presup- 
poses certain standards of conduct, and these are either 
dictated to him directly by his conscience which is the 
reflection and the herald of a law still higher,-or im- 
posed upon him by that human authority which rules his 
life in common with others. 

It is true that man, as seen by the lawyer, is not 
always viewed in the finer aspect ofhis rational nature, 
but often presents to the student his baser side, his 
evil inclinations, his wicked perversity, his faults and 
sins. Even so the lawyer of true understanding will not 
lose sight of that deep abiding human element from 
whichno sin or misdeed can remove the seal imprinted 
thereon by the hand of the Creator, 126 


The Holy Father continues with the thought that if 


we go further and consider man with the eye of Christian 
faith, we see a crown of light upon his head and his dignity 
increasing till it touches the infinite; and the dignity of the 
lawyer increases accordingly.!27 That dignity of man is 
concerned with the supernatural image of God in the life of 
grace, culminating in the image of God in man’s ultimate 
destiny; and in general, that is beyond the scope of this 
study. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN: GENERAL SUMMARY 


It is evident that the Popes make a considerable appeal 
to the natural dignity of man, the crowning glory of God’s 
creation, composed of a body that is intricately designed and 
artistic, and a soul that is immaterial and immortal and 
made after the image of God in its intellectual activity and 
the freedom of its will. It is a dignity that is enhanced by 
man’s dominion over all the visible world andhis instinct to 
reach his perfection within society. It is adignity that tends 
to a transcendent destiny of both the body and the soul — 
in the present order culminating in the apex of the super- 
natural. Finally it is a dignity that is safeguarded by the 
natural law that binds mantohis Maker and must be respect- 
ed by every law of human society. 

It is important to note as preliminary to the social as- 
pect of human dignity that the Popes are insistent on the 
Church’s right to make pronouncements in the social field 
because the social order concerns the moral law. For ex- 
ample, in his encyclical on Christian Democracy, Leo XIII 
says: 


For it is the opinionof some, andthe error is already 
very common, that the social question is merely an 
economic one, whereas in point of fact it is, above all, 
a moral and religious matter, and for that reason must 
be settled by the principles of morality and according 
to the dictates of religion. For even though wages are 
doubled and the hours of labor are shortened and food 
is Cheapened, yet if the working man hearkens to the 
doctrines that are taught on this subject, ashe is prone 
to do, and is prompted by the examples set before him 
to throw off respect for God and to enter upon a life of 
immorality, his labors and his gain will avail him 
naught. ! 


Pius XII is thorough concerning this right of the Church 
in his Address to the Hierarchy on the Eve of the Pro- 
clamation of the Feast of Mary Queen of Heaven and Earth, 
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Nov. 2, 1954.* He shows the extent of the Church’s right — 
and this goes beyond the economic pale — when he specifi- 
cally states: ‘‘Indeed there are problems outside the social 
field, not strictly ‘religious,’ political problems, of concern 
either to individual nations, or to all nations, which belong 
to the moral order, weigh on the conscience and can, and 
very often do, hinder the attainment of a man’s last end.’’ 
Then he enumerates these problems: the purpose and limits 
of temporal authority, the relation between the individual and 
society, the totalitarian state, the laicization of the State and 
public life, the morality of war, the question of conscientious 
objection, and the moral relationships binding and ruling the 
various nations.‘ 

In her attitude to the social question, the Church has two 
fundamental interests: man and the natural law. The Church 
is interested in man, both in his natural and in his super- 
natural dignity. As Pius XII says, ‘‘Theobjectof the Church 
is man, naturally good, imbued, ennobled and strengthened 
by the truth and grace of Christ.’’? It is important not to 
underestimate the Church’s interest inman’s natural dignity. 
In answer tothe objection that the Church necessarily takes a 
hostile attitude to history because she sees in it a mani- 
festation of evil and sin, Pius XII states unequivocally: 


Since Christian antiquity and the patristic age, and 
most especially at the time of the spiritual struggle with 
Protestantism and Jansenism, she has taken a clear 
position on the side of nature. She says regarding na- 
ture that it has not been corrupted by sin, that it has 
remained inwardly intact even in fallen man. She says 
that men before Christianity and men who are not Christ- 
ians could and can perform good and honest acts, even 
excluding the fact that all men — even those who lived 
before the Christian era — are under the influence of 
Christ’s grace.° 


In his Address to New Cardinals, Feb. 20, 1946, Pius 
XII remarks that the Church ‘‘works on what is most 
intrinsic to man’s being, on man in his personal dignity as 
a free creature,in his infinitely higher dignity as a son of 
God.’’’ Then he continues: 
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This man the Church forms and educates because he 
alone, complete in harmonious combination of his natural 
and supernatural life, in an orderly development of his 
instincts and inclinations, his rich qualities and varied 
reactions, is at the same time the beginning and the end 
of life in human society, thus also the principle of its 
equilibrium. ® 


This is the totus homo, natural and supernatural, and 
this total man is the object of the never failing solicitude of 
the Church. The Church has an integral humanism because 
she is concerned with an integral man.” This is the man of 
all the Popes, the totus homo stressed particularly by the 
modern Popes, who though ultimately interested in man’s 
future destiny, are much concerned about the lot of man 
even in this world. 

Pius XII sums up his own social doctrine and that of 
his predecessors, especially of Leo XIII and Pius XI, when 
he asks: 


In what direction, then, should the search be made for 
the security and interior stability of social life, if not 
by leading minds back to preserve and put new life into 
the principles of true human nature willed by God? There 
is in fact anatural order, even ifits outward appearance 
changes with historical and social developments, but the 
essential lines are, and ever remain the same: family 
and property as the basis of provision for individuals, 
then, as complimentary factors of security, local and 
professional groups, and finally the State. !° 


The Church is interested in the natural law as the 
guiding principle of man in his personal integrity and the 
guarantee of his dignity and rights in his social relations. 
The natural law is the core of the social question. Pope 
Pius XII says: 


The natural law — here is the foundation on which 
the social doctrine of the Church rests. It is precisely 
her conception of the world which has inspired and 
sustained the Church in building up this doctrine on such 
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a foundation. When she struggles to win and defend her 
own freedom, she is actually doing this for the true 
freedom and for the fundamental rights of man.!! In her 
eyes these essential rights are so inviolable that no 
argument of State and no pretext of common good can 
prevail against them. 

They are protected by an insurmountable wall. As far 
as this wall the common good can legislate as it pleases, 
but beyond this wall it may not go. It cannot touch these 
rights, for they constitute what is most precious in the 
common good. 

If this principle would be respected, how many tragic 
catastrophes and what threatening dangers would be 
averted. This principle alone could renew the social 
and political face of the world. Who, however, is to 
have this unconditional respect for the rights of man, 
except a person who knows that he is acting under the 
gaze of a personal God?!” 


Pure naturalism in the approach to the social question 
is condemned. Pope Pius X says: ‘“They also seriously err 
who, while laboring in behalf of the people and especially in 
defending the cause of the poor classes, strive above all else 
to improve their material conditions.’’}> He condemns as 
human prudence the attitude that remains indifferent to the 
supernatural in order to gain ahearing.!4 This is the attitude 
that he thoroughly rejects in the Sillon movement in France — 
the ‘‘generous idealism’’ that would pass up the City of God 
to bind together men of every belief and no belief in one 
great edifice of humanity. He seems to meditate in dis- 
appointment when he remarks: 


When we bear in mind all the energy, the knowledge, 
the supernatural virtues that were necessary to build the 
City of God: the sufferings of millions of martyrs, the 
brilliance of the Fathers and Doctors ofthe Church, the 
devotion of all the heroes of charity, and the powerful 
hierarchy born of heaven, the streams of divine grace — 
and all this built up and compacted and penetrated with 
the life and the Spirit of Jesus Christ, the Wisdom of 
God, the Word made Man — when we think of all this, We 
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say, we are alarmed at seeing the apostles of novelty 
intent upon bettering this by propagating a vague ideal- 
ism and civic virtues.}° 


What Pius X is concerned about here is a false hum- 
anism built upon the natural goodness of man in the sense 
of Rousseau.!© He certainly does not favor any form of 
Christian isolationism. ‘‘Immense is the field of Catholic 
Action,’’ he says in his encyclical on Christian Social 
Action; ‘‘it excludes absolutely nothing which in any way, 
directly or indirectly, belongs to the divine mission of the 
Church.’’!” After speaking of the supernatural benefits of 
the Church’s activity, he adds: 


Besides these benefits, there are many in the nat- 
ural order, which, without being directly the object of 
the Church’s mission, nevertheless flow from it as one 
of the natural consequences. Such is the light of Catholic 
revelation that it vividly illuminates all knowledge; so 
great is the strength of the Gospel maxims that the 
precepts of the natural law find in them a surer basis 
and a more energetic vigour; such, infine, is the power 
of the truth and morality taught by Jesus Christ that 
even the material well-being of individuals, of the 
family, and of human society receive from them sup- 
port and protection. 8 


In the same encyclical he remarks ‘‘that it is im- 
possible at the present day to reestablish in the same form 
all the institutions which may have been useful and were 
even the only efficient ones in past centuries,’ ? because 
the changes in social life are so radical; yet the Church 
can adapt herself perfectly. As he says: 


But the Church, throughout her long history, has al- 
ways and on every occasion shown that she possesses 
a wonderful power of adaptation to the varying conditions 
of civil society; without injury tothe integrity or immut- 
ability of faith or morals, and always safeguarding her 
sacred rights. she easily bends andadapts herself in all 
that is contingent and accidental, to the vicissitudes of 
time, and the fresh needs of society. 7° 
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The naturalistic approach to social problems is wrong, 
but just as wrong is the purely spiritual approach that would 
write off the natural order and confine the Church within 
the limits of the supernatural. That the Popes reject this 
attitude of Christian isolationism is plain from the words of 
St. Pius above; it is plainer in the doctrine of Pius XII. In 
his Christmas broadcast of 1955, he warns Christians ‘‘to 
remain open to every healthy undertaking and to all genuine 
progress and not withdraw themselves into a sealed enclo- 
sure as if to preserve themselves from the world.’’*! They 
are committed to promote the good of all men, and so they 
should not ‘‘despise others who, at any rate if they are 
submissive to the light of reason, both could and should 
accept from Christianity at least what is based on the 
natural law.”’ 2? 

It is because the Church has the total answer to the 
social question in the total nature of man that Christian 
isolationism is wrong. The natural order is sacred just as 
the supernatural order is sacred, and the great point of 
contact that the Church has with a large part of the world 
that she has a mission to redeem is on the natural plane. In 
his encyclical on Catholic Missions, Pius XII warns against 
transplanting Western culture in the mission fields by reck- 
lessly disregarding some ancient and noble culture. The 
reason he gives is: ‘‘Although owing to Adam’s fall, human 
nature is tainted with original sin, yet ithas in itself some- 
thing that is naturally Christian; and this, if illumined by 
divine light and nourished by God’s grace, can eventually 
be changed into true and supernatural virtue.’’**? He adds 
that is why the Church did not spurn or reject the pagan 
philosophies, but purified them and completed them by 
Christian revelation.*4 Keeping this attitude of the Church in 
mind, we note the words of Pius XII in his Christmas broad- 
cast of 1955: 


Be on your guard against those who undervalue this 
Christian service to the world and oppose to it a so- 
called ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘spiritual’’ Christianity. They have not 
understood the divine institution — to begin from its 
fundamental principle — Christ is true God but also 
true man. The Apostie St. Paui makes known to us the 
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full essential will of God made Man, which aims at the 
Setting aright the earthly world also, when he pays to 
Him a tribute of honor with two very expressive titles, 
‘‘Mediator’’ and ‘‘Man.’’ Yes, man, as is everyone of 
those redeemed by Him. : 


Pope Pius XII condemns another distorted attitude in 
the approach to social problems, and this is the de facto 
approval of Communism on the assumption that even a 
governmental or social system that has abandoned the natural 
law still has a collectivist character that must be recog- 
nized as an historical truth in the sense that it too corre- 
sponds to the will of God.”° This attitude, which he calls an 
error to which a Catholic may not subscribe, in his Christ- 
mas broadcast of 1954,7” he condemns again and emphati- 
cally in his Christmas broadcast of 1955: 


We reject Communism as a social system by virtue 
of Christ’s doctrine, and We havea particular obligation 
to proclaim the fundamental principles of natural law. 
We also reject the opinion that the Christian ought today 
to see Communism as a phenomenon or a State in the 
passage of history, one of the necessary ‘‘moments,’’ as 
it were, of its evolution, and consequently to accept it 
as if decreed by Divine Providence. 7® 


Because the Catholic Church bases her social teaching 
on the fundamental rights of man as flowing from his dignity 
and as safeguarded by the natural law, she is in a unique 
position to solve any aspect of the social problem. St. Pius 
X says in a letter to the Governing Board of the Socio- 
Economic Union for Italian Catholics: ‘‘Since religion is the 
jealous guardian of the natural law, *9 which is the natural 
foundation of the order of society, it follows that in the 
reestablishment of tottering society nothing is more needed 
than religious principles.’’ 

Pope Pius XII was, so to say, standing over the ruins 
of the world when he pronounced this same truth in his radio 
broadcast on the Fifth Anniversary of the War: 


An old world lies in fragments. To see arise as 
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quickly as possible from those ruins a new world, health- 
ier, juridically better organized, more in harmony with 
the exigencies of human nature: such is the longing of its 
tortured peoples. 

Who are to be the architects who shall draw the 
essential plans for the new world, who the thinkers who 
will give it final shape? 

To the sad and fatal errors of the past will there, 
perhaps, succeed others no less deplorable? Will the 
world oscillate uncertainly between one extreme and 
the other? Or will the pendulum come torest, thanks to 
the work of sage rulers, at directives and solutions 
which do not go counter to God’s law, and do not offend 
the human, and, above all, the Christian conscience? 

On the answer to these questions depends the future 
of Christian civilization in Europe and in the world: of 
that civilization which, far from overthrowing or pre- 
judicing all those individual and varied forms of civic 
life in which the peculiar character of each people is 
manifested, rather grafts itself on them andthere gives 
life to the highest ethical principles — the moral law 
written by the Creator in the hearts of men,*! the 
natural law deriving from God, the fundamental rights 
and inviolable dignity of the human person; and, in order 
to bend men’s wills to the observance of these principles, 
that Christian civilization infuses into individuals, into 
the whole people, and into international relations, those 
higher energies which no human power is even remotely 
able to confer; while, like the forces of nature, it 
preserves them from those baneful germs which threaten 
moral order, and so keeps that order from collapsing. a2 


In evaluating the moral atmosphere of the world in 


which the Church functions, we notice that although Pius 
XII insists that the Catholic Church does not identify her- 
self with any culture, not even the culture of the Middle 
Ages,*? she shows more trust in Western civilization than 
in the culture of the East. He states: 


In conflict with the new form of life of the material- 
istic East, the West stands for the dignity of man and of 
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his rights. But it must not be forgotten that the dignity 
and rights of man — especially his personal freedom — 
turn against him and are even abrogated if those ties, 
those duties with which the natural order as well as 
grace have bound him securely are neglected and man 
goes counter to God’s commandments and the law of 
Christ. +4 


This confidence in the Western world because of its 
higher moral concepts forms much of the reasoning in his 
radio broadcast on the Fifth Anniversary of the War, in 
which he stresses the West’s heritage of Christianity.35 He 
States the matter in this way: 


Europe and the other continents are still living to a 
varying degree by the vital forces and principles which 
the heritage of Christian thought has infused into them 
by a kind of spiritual blood transfusion. Some people 
come to forget this precious heritage, to neglect it, 
even to repudiate it. But the fact of that hereditary 
succession remains. A son may indeed repudiate his 
mother, but he does not on that account cease to belong 
to her biologically and spiritually. So, too, those sons 
who have gone far away and become estranged from 
their Father’s house feel always, though at times only 
subconsciously, like a call of the blood, the echo of 
that Christian heritage which often preserves them, in 
their decisions and conduct, from being entirely led by 
the false ideas which, voluntarily or involuntarily, they 
accept.6 


An excellent illustration of a social manifesto inspired 
by this Christian heritage is The Declaration of Washington, 
of Feb. 1, 1956, signed by President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Anthony Eden. Note the opening words: 


We are conscious that in this year of 1956, there 
still rages the age-old struggle between those who be- 
lieve that man has his origin and his destiny in God and 
those who treat man as if he were designed merely to 
serve a state machine. 
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Hence we deem it useful to declare certain truths 
and aims upon which we are united and which we are 
persuaded are supported by all free nations. 

Because of our belief that the state should exist for 
the benefit of the individual and not the individual for 
the benefit of the state, we uphold the basic right of 
peoples to governments of their own choice. >’ 


Pius XII particularly expresses hope for the culture of 
America because of America’s generosity in rebuilding the 
ruined industries of Europe after the War. ‘‘We like to 
think,’’ he says, ‘‘that beyond its economic significance 
and the eloquent testimony of international solidarity it gave, 
it heralds the dawn of a higher conception of man and human 
society.’’38 However, he gives no outright approval of the 
American attitude because, as he indicates inhis Christmas 
Message of 1955, there is a danger to the fundamental under- 
standing of man in the modern quantitative approach to 
security; and he calls this the false dream of the divinization 
of man.*? He says that ‘‘a quantitative method, however 
perfected, neither can, nor ought to, control the social and 
historical reality of human life.’’40 He adds words that 
need restating in our era: “‘The ever-quickening pulse of 
life, the constantly multiplying technical productivity are 
not criteria which of themselves provide authority for de- 
claring that there is a genuine improvement in the economic 
life of a nation.’’4! In the final analysis, as the Pope says, 
‘“‘The wealth and labor, the projects and inventions, the 
boasts and torments of our modern age must be considered 
in relation to man, the image of God.’’42 Man must be made 
the measure of industry, and not industry of man. The Holy 
Father sounds a warning that is important in view of 
America’s tendency to evaluate man technologically: 


In this industrial age, the man who accuses, and 
rightly accuses Communism of having deprived of free- 
dom the people over whom it holds sway, should not 
omit to note that in the other part of the world also 
liberty will be a very dubious possession if man’s 
security is not derived to a greater extent from a con- 
dition of things which corresponds to his true nature. 

The erroneous belief which makes security rest on 
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the ever-mounting process of social production is a 
Superstition, perhaps the unique one, of our ration- 
alistic age of industry. But it is alsothe most dangerous, 
because it seems to deem impossible economic crises 
which always bring in their train risk of a certain dic- 
tatorship. 

Moreover, that superstition is in no sense suited to 
the setting up of a sound bulwark against Communism 
because in it participate the Communists as well as 
considerable numbers of the non-Communists. In this 
erroneous belief the two sides find a meeting ground, 
thus establishing a tacit agreement of such a kind as to 
be able to beguile the apparent realities of the West 
into the dream of a possible genuine co-existence. 43 


Pope Pius XII believes in moral coexistence, not in 
connivance or collaboration against the moral law and the 
fundamental dignity of man. In his Christmas Message of 
1954, he speaks of peaceful coexistence in our day, and he 
shows that a bridge of coexistence cannot be built between 
two vastly separated worlds unless it is foundedon the human 
beings living in these separated worlds.44 Western civili- 
zation does not stand as the sole possessor of the heritage 
of Christianity. The heritage is alsointhe East, and between 
man and man in the two worlds the bridge of coexistence 
must be built. As the Pope reasons: 


In both camps there are millions in whom the imprint 
of Christ is preserved in a moreor less active degree: 
they too, no less than faithful and fervent believers, 
should be called upon to collaborate towards a renewed 
basis of unity for the human race. Itis true that, in one 
of the two camps, the voice of those who stand resolutely 
for truth, for love, and for the spirit, is forcibly suffo- 
cated by the public authorities, while inthe other, people 
suffer from excessive timidity in proclaiming aloud 
their worthy desires. It is, however, the duty of a policy 
of unification to encourage the former and to make heard 
the sentiments of the latter.4 


The Popes have always been interested in man, in his 
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natural dignity and fundamental rights, and in the natural 
law that enshrines him. In a letter to Cardinal Sevin, Pope 
Benedict XV urges priests ‘‘to strive to show the whole- 
some and abundant interest of the Popesin social matters.”’ 
Then he continues: 


If it were generally understood that the Roman 
Pontiffs have always deserved well of humanity in so 
many ways and still deserve well, not only as the teach- 
ers of the truth given us by God and as those who lead 
men to eternal life as well as the inspirers of 
Christian charity in relieving all kinds of misery, but 
also as the greatest patrons of learning and art and all 
that is noble and beautiful and good, then surely many 
would open their eyes, which are still shut, and they 
would recognize how unjust and how foolish it is to 
distrust the Apostolic See and to oppose its advice and 
its undertakings. 46 


And Leo XIII before him, in his Christmas Message of 
1893, states that by the very nature of his office he is a 
promoter of peace. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘“‘the highest 
Christian priesthood, being the incorruptible guardian of 
faith and the supreme vindicator of all justice, is by con- 
sequence an apostolate of unification and peace.’’47 The 
Popes are not defeatists, but they see hope in a world order 
constructed on the human person, ‘‘who is the origin and 
end of society, and, in the depths of his being, the image of 
his God.’’* 
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